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Definitions 


It is the purpose of this book rather to explain and discuss the 
organization of a comprehensive secondary school than to marshal 
arguments for a particular system. By the term comprehensive 
school is meant the school which includes boys and girls of secon- 
dary school age over the whole range of ability, as far as they can 
be educated in the normal school at all. In all communities there 
will be certain exceptions. Some children will of necessity be 
given a separate education, if, for example, they are physically 
or mentally so handicapped that they cannot attend an ordinary 
school. There may also be some special categories which need a 
specialized early training, for example, those who are to become 
professional musicians or ballet dancers or an academic élite. 
There is danger, however, in extending the number of categories 
too far, since the normal school might in the end come to be con- 
sidered the school for those who have no special talent. It will be 
safer to assume that special schools should meet only exceptional 
needs, either to provide for the handicapped or in order to under- 
take trial and experiment with clearly defined objectives. 

To describe organization is inevitably to assume certain funda- 
mental principles. Much remains to be discussed about the nature 
of human intelligence, of memory, of the development of appreci- 
ation and of emotion, of the acquisition of social sense. At least to 
categorize children at the age of eleven into fixed intelligence 
groups would seem, however refined the methods of testing, to 
imply a gross over-simplification and to assume future develop- 
ment. What seems clear is that the child has various qualities of 
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mind which can be measured in some degree: power of verbal 
reasoning, a spatial understanding, a creative power, a manipula- 
tive facility. A child described as ‘bright’ may have all these and 
other qualities highly developed for its age. Others, however, may 
show an uneven pattern, particularly during the years of physical 
maturation. Another child described as ‘dull’ may show retarda- 
tion in all parts of this spectrum and require special study and 
assistance. 

The function of any school, and more particularly the secon- 
dary school which has the care of the child while physically and 
emotionally maturing, is to recognize the nature of the talents of 
each child and to provide the opportunity of developing these 
talents. Much help will come from the knowledge gained of the 
child at primary school and this can best be conveyed to the 
secondary school at the time of transfer in the form of a profile. 
The profile will contain information under the headings men- 
tioned, statistical and factual where possible, and will at the same 
time reveal traits of character and attitude. So from the beginning 
the teacher in the secondary school will have extensive knowledge 
of those for whom he is to be responsible and will be able to 
devise ways and means of developing the child’s faculties with 
the new devices and interests at his disposal. Implicit in all his 
dealings with the child will be his assumption that the child, 
whether bright or dull, is of equal importance to him as an 
individual, just as the doctor makes no distinction as regards the 
worthiness of his patients, 

It is often said that the ideal teacher stands in loco parentis to the 
children in his care. For the time that the child is in school he acts 
as a wise parent would and this responsibility is acknowledged 
both by law and by common sense. A part of this conception must 
be the belief by all the staff of the school that all the members 
of the same family, and of the school as an enlargement of the 
family, are to be regarded as of equal concern to the school, 
irrespective of sex, race, colour, religion, This is not to suggest 
that all children must be taught the same things at the same age. 
The correct course is precisely the opposite; the difference of 
qualities must be recognized and taken carefully into account. 
But the school has a further duty: to provide a society and a 
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pattern of life and thought by which the children themselves 
accept and act upon the same principle, of equality of worth, not 
of similarity of treatment. Children must grow up in an atmos- 
phere not merely of toleration of others, but in a clear under- 
standing of the strengths and weaknesses of their fellows. From 
this will spring a knowledge of those whom they can ask for sup- 
port and those to whom they should extend a helping hand. 
One further principle is vital. All education and learning is to a 
greater or less degree a search for truth. This is most clearly seen 
in the sciences and in the study of historical development but 
is implicit in every subject. Truth and sincerity between teacher 
and taught are an essential part of the whole process. This does 
not mean that all the truth can at all times be taught to children 
of all ages. Just as it will be impossible to explain in early lessons 
in physics the nature of all fundamental particles of which the 
scientist has knowledge, so if a boy or girl of thirteen or fourteen 
questions the teachers on the principles governing behaviour, 
often only some of the reasons for courses of action can be given. 
This very fact that truth is often only partial may itself be used to 
indicate how unattainable the goal of absolute truth must neces- 


sarily be. But the goal remains and it is from such principles that 
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all decisions, important or trivial, within the school’s organization 


must spring. 


Comprehensive School Planning 


If we may assume the common school for most children and the 
necessity of avoiding segregation at an early age except for cer- 
tain limited and clearly defined purposes, we must now face some 
of the problems which arise from this assumption. First, if the age 
of transfer is to be eleven, the resulting school is likely to be large, 
1,200 pupils or more. How far a large school can be successful as 
compared with a small one depends on the philosophy on which 
it is based and on an organization which makes personal relation- 
ships of primary importance. It would be rash to suggest that a 
Cambridge college with 300 undergraduates is a more successful 
institution than a college with more than a thousand, and among 
schools Eton College and Manchester Grammar School, each with 
more than a thousand pupils, are generally acknowledged to be 
outstandingly successful educational institutions, each having a 
completely different system of recruitment and an equally differ- 
ent organization. 

Secondly — and this is probably the more serious problem — if 
the school serves a clearly defined locality, there is the danger that 
it will represent exclusively one type of home and social back- 
ground. In most areas this problem can be avoided but it is one 
which may need to be tackled with considerable ingenuity. If a 
comprehensive school is established in a country town the prob- 
lem is unlikely to be serious. The town will contain a mixture of 
business and professional people, while children will come into 
the town from farming and other types of rural or suburban 
background. If, on the other hand, the school is built on a new 
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housing estate on the fringe of an industrial town, there is a 
danger that the children will be drawn from a background con- 
nected with one or two industries and that the business and pro- 
fessional occupations will be unrepresented. In the local primary 
school the problem is less serious, since at these ages there is less 
consciousness of social background, but at the secondary age, 
problems of accent, clothes, and money begin to present them- 
selves. Uniformity of background can affect the school in many 
ways, in its social structure and in its balance of subjects and 
courses. It may, for example, be difficult for the school serving the 
industrial area to provide adequately for the liberal arts in the 
sixth form, or for foreign languages, or for business studies. No 
complete solution can be offered without a detailed sociological 
study of the district, but at least a position should be avoided by 
which all the children in a close area are compelled to attend the 
local comprehensive school. If the arrangement is for about 80 
per cent to attend, with the option given to parents to make a 
case for a child to attend a comprehensive school somewhat 
further away, the social pattern can be varied and parents can 
feel that they have a real measure of choice. The remaining 20 
per cent of places can be filled by children coming from other 
areas whose parents have been given a similar option. In the 
newer areas the general pattern should be one of coeducational 
schools, since, in addition to the family and general arguments 
for coeducation, such a school will be able to provide a better 
balance of courses. In older areas of the towns, where there is 
often existing accommodation for single-sex schools, some of these 
could be continued as comprehensive schools, with parents from 
a wide area round being given the opportunity tostatea preference 
for the single-sex school. a 
That parental choice can in such circumstances be a reality is 
shown by experience in the Inner London Education Authority, 
where at the time of transfer parents are asked to express two 
choices of school. Regularly well over 80 per cent of parents are 
successful in their first choice of school and well over go per cent 
get either their first or second. Careful guidance by the Head of 
the primary school is essential to the success of such a scheme. In 
all areas the situation of a total transfer in an area from a number 
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of primary schools to one secondary comprehensive school should 
be avoided, if at all possible. Quite apart from parental choice, 
it is important that the Head of the secondary school should have 
a voice in the matter of recruitment of pupils. In the urban 
areas, which in England greatly predominate, choice can usually 
be provided. It is only in the sparsely populated rural areas where 
such choice may not always be possible. 

Where local authority areas are quite small, parents will fre- 
quently wish to send their children to schools across the boun- 
daries. It would be a pity if administrative red tape prevented a 
two-way traffic of this kind. Rather the administrators should 
seek to meet the reasonable wishes of parents and pupils. If ex- 
pense of travelling is involved, local authorities might well hesitate 
to pay, but, if parents are prepared to pay, there is no reason why 
a school somewhat further away should not be chosen, provided 
that it has the necessary accommodation and the balance of 
ability is not upset. Any drawing of a rigid line or a fixed catch- 
ment area is particularly confusing and irritating to a parent, 
especially when, as so often in England, boundaries are the result 
of the accidents of history. In many areas, such as Lancashire and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, there is still a confused patchwork 
of independent county boroughs and small intervening sections of 
the counties. Often the postal addresses conflict with the system of 
local government. Particular instances occur, such as Todmorden, 
postally in Lancashire, administratively in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, or the London postal district of S.W.1 5, mainly in 
Inner London, but partly in the separate boroughs of Richmond 
and Kingston. For parents to find by painful search that a freak 
of demarcation determines the school which their child is to 
attend is a bad exercise in public relations, to say the least. The 
determining factors should be the preference of the parents and 
the accommodation and balance of ability within the school. An 
administrative pattern will result which is not untidier than the 


present but which gives very much more satisfaction to the parent 
and child concerned. 
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The year of transfer from primary to secondary school is often 
one of some stress for the child. Where there is a system of rigorous 
selection at the age of eleven, the signs of stress can be analyzed 
physically and such an analysis has been carried out in certain 
areas. Even where selection has been avoided, the transition from 
a small school to a much larger one, and to one where there are 
many pupils as large as adults may be bewildering for a time. 
Other factors may well be a strange and complex building, a 
greater number of teachers, new subjects, homework for the first 
time, a greater complexity of organization. Every year there will 
be a few children who make heavy weather of the change of 
school and careful measures must be taken to ease the problem of 
adjustment. 

The preparation of a full profile in the primary school has 
already been mentioned but much more needs to be done so that 
the teachers in the primary and secondary schools become familiar 
There must be no attitude in the 


with one another’s methods. 
he first time real and serious teach- 


secondary school that now for t 
ing is beginning. Visits of teachers to one another’s schools must 


be arranged and from time to time a conference can be organized 
to deal with a particular subject and methods of teaching. 

Next there is the question of the first introduction of the child 
and parents to the new school. A possible pattern is as follows. 
Early in the year of transfer the receiving school will arrange an 
open afternoon or evening at which new parents can see some- 
thing of the school, meet some of its staff, hear about its aims and 
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methods, ask questions on any matters in which they are in doubt. 
Next will come the formal interview conducted by the Head or his 
deputy, attended by the child and, if possible, by both parents. 
The purpose of the interview will not be to accept or reject, unless, 
as will rarely happen, the parents at this stage raise serious ob- 
jection to the principles or methods of the school. At the inter- 
view the Head will by questioning underline some points in the 
profile and fill in any gaps. Parents will be able to ask further 
specific questions about the school and mention any particular 
points about the child to which they think special attention should 
be drawn. More important, the child will begin to familiarize 
himself with the school and overcome his first fears at its strange- 
ness and size. No doubt much of the essential information can be 
conveyed by a prospectus or handbook, but the exchange of in- 
formation at the interview has the effect of creating an initial 
understanding between parent and school and in many cases of 
making the transition smoother. 
After the child has entered the new school the final stage of the 
-transition takes place. The form master will explain the timetable 
and the movements of the class from room to room. The house 
master will see the new entrants allotted to him and will give 
general information about the operations of the school. On the 
first or second day the form master will take the class on a dummy 
run through the week’s timetable and so find an opportunity of 
demonstrating the geography of the school. Other arrangements 
to be made will be the division of the class into units for the prac- 
tical lessons, the disposition of the timetable of homework and the 
appointment of the class officials. In a week or two an evening 
can be set aside for the reception of the parents of the new 
entrants. This can take the form of a brief welcome by the Head 
and Deputy Head, followed by a tour of parts of the school, so that 
the parents can understand the background of the pupils’ school 
life and appreciate the facilities offered by the school. As they 
meet the house staff and the form masters and mistresses, they 
will have the opportunity of mentioning any problems which are 
causing the children immediate concern. Some of these problems 
can be settled on the spot, but there may be a few which need 
special investigation. The nature of the problems raised on occa- 
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sions like these is always helpful to the school in the formulation 
of its future policy. The evening may also be used for recruitment 
to the Parent-Teacher Association. 

At the end of the first or second year the school will no doubt 
make arrangements for reporting back to the primary school the 
progress of each pupil. Other means too can be found for ensuring 
continuing contact with the primary schools from which the 
pupils are drawn. 


Records 


The maintenance of records of pupils on a simple and consistent 
basis is not merely an aid to efficient organization but is vital to 
the welfare of the pupils while they are in school and for a long 
period after they have left. There are many departments of govern- 
ment and large organizations which require answers of fact and 
judgment from the last school attended by a student and in- 
quiries may come ten or even twenty years later. In a school with 
a house system the care and maintenance of the pupil’s record 
will be vested in the house master or mistress. For the school office 
it will be enough to keep a current and past card index of pupils 
with minimal information: full name, admission number, date of 
birth, address, house. 

As each pupil is admitted, the administrative staff will prepare 
a folder bearing the minimal information and at the same time 
the card for the index. The folder will then be passed on to the 
house master with the profile, summary of interview and any 
other information received from the previous school. The house 
master will then add to this information term by term by filing 
the reports of progress from all his colleagues. This can most 
simply be done by having a copy prepared of the terminal report 
sent to parents. Information on progress in each subject will be 
needed under two headings: first, percentage of marks gained, 
second, an estimate by the subject teacher of the attitude to work 
on a five-point scale. It can be laid down that the form average 
should be 50 per cent in all subjects, so that significant deviations 
from the average can soon be noted. In addition, there will be a 
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general summary by the form master, with a note concerning 
participation in out-of-class activities. In the first years of secon- 
dary school it may be helpful for the subject teacher to allot 
merit marks for work of particular quality and these will be 
recorded by the house master. A useful addition to the record 
will be a photograph of the pupil taken during the first year. 

As the pupil progresses through the school, the house master 
will keep in his record any correspondence, a summary of any 
particular incidents, references to health if posing any special 
problem, and copies of letters and testimonials prepared for 
appointing bodies. When the pupil leaves, the record will be 
handed to the administrative staff for storage, where it will be 
indexed according to the admission number of the pupil. Par- 
ticular attention must be paid to the maintenance of correct 
addresses. These should be checked at least each half term by the 
form master and any changes reported immediately to the office. 

The more thorough the school’s system of record keeping, the 
more dangerous can it be if the records fall into the wrong hands. 
Just like the medical record, so the school’s cumulative record 
must be regarded as a highly confidential document and care must 
be taken to ensure its security. Access should be allowed only to 
those who are professionally concerned with the pupil and to those 
administrative assistants who act on their behalf. In any case a 
form of reporting which implies a final judgment of character is 
very much to be avoided. Facts of progress and behaviour, 
opinions of attitude to work and to school situations can be most 
valuable. Moral judgments, notes about the personal opinions of 
pupils, statements about the parents, except as regard their deal- 
ings with the pupils, should find no place in the school’s records 
any more than in the terminal report. 

Since the terminal report which is sent to parents contains 
subjective opinions about attitudes as well as formal percentages, 
it must clearly be regarded as a confidential document. Parents 
and school authorities will wish to resist firmly any attempt by 
employers to require the production of these reports at an inter- 
view and the school may wish to print some note on the report 
indicating its confidential nature. Equally unsatisfactory are open 
testimonials, presented at an employer’s interview or sent with an 
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application. The university or college practice should be followed, 
by which the school sends, whenever requested, a confidential 
report to the prospective employer, directed towards the particu- 
lar opening sought by the pupil and indicating his suitability for 
it. Such a letter will be useless if not frank, but it will be basically 
different in purpose and design from the terminal report which 
has been sent to the parents. Sometimes a Head is faced with the 
difficulty of preparing any kind of letter regarding a pupil who 
has been extremely unsatisfactory and uncooperative. A failure 
to answer a letter of inquiry about a pupil would be discourteous 
and lead to bad relations with both employers and pupils. At the 
worst it may be necessary to give nothing more than the bare facts 
of the pupil’s attendance at school, but it is to be hoped that such 
difficulty in replying would be most rare. 
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Traditionally in the English system the members of staff whose 
duty is to guide individual pupils and to help them resolve their 
particular problems are called house masters and mistresses. Some 
have considered this acceptance of a public school tradition to be 
unfortunate and would prefer the American term ‘guidance coun- 
sellors’. Others find that the guidance counsellor is in danger of 
becoming an administrator remote from the classroom. England 
provides many examples in its form of government and institutions 
of the adaptation of old nomenclature to new and changing needs. 
In the context of English education, therefore, it may be prefer- 
able to keep the term ‘house master’, even though the ‘house’ has 
little physical existence. 

The number of pupils to be placed in each house must depend 
on staffing and other factors, but a suitable number may be found 
to lie between 150 and 200. It is preferable for boys and girls to be 
separately administered by house masters and house mistresses, 
while there will be no difficulty in linking boys’ and girls’ houses 
in various ways. 

Some comprehensive schools have adopted the plan of ‘year 
masters’, whose duty is to coordinate the work of all the classes in 
the year group and watch over the individuals in them. The weak- 
ness of this arrangement is the annual change and the danger that 
the pupil has no one person to whom he can feel attached through- 
out his secondary school life other than the Head and Deputy 
Head. With large families it is particularly important that one or 
two members of the staffshould know the conditions and problems 
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well. With the close cooperation of house master and mistress over 
the years a position of trust and understanding can be firmly estab- 
lished between home and school. 

In general principle the house staff will be appointed from the 
existing staff of the school. Such an appointment will be particu- 
larly attractive to the teacher who may not have particular 
academic distinction but is known as a good teacher and who has 
sympathy with the problems of individual pupils. The posts will 
be established as ‘head of department’ posts and will carry with 
them the recognition by Governors and the rest of the staff of the 
importance of their work. In this way the comprehensive school 
provides valuable opportunities of incentive and promotion to 
teachers of differing talents. 

The house master’s first duty is to take charge of the records of 
his pupils and see that any necessary information is passed on to 
other members of the staff concerned: primarily to the form master 
but also, for example, to the head of music if a pupil has revealed 
this kind of talent, perhaps enough to justify the learning of an 
instrument; or information about a physical defect to those in 
charge of physical education. Attendance problems will be noted, 
so that there is a close liaison with the form teachers and the 
officer controlling attendance. i 

The house master is concerned with the welfare of the pupil in 
the broadest sense. He will watch over educational progress and 
praise or warn if required. In the first years he will see and con- 
gratulate pupils who are awarded merit marks or who distinguish 
themselves in outside activities. In this way the house master gets 
to know the keen pupil as well as the pupil who presents frequent 
problems. 

Other matters with which the house master is concerned include 
care of clothing and property, arrangements for school meals, the 
preparation of testimonials, the provision of information for wel- 
fare organizations which may be dealing with pupils of the school. 
Many of these duties will involve discussions with parents, welfare 
officers and others. The house master will need to have a lightened 
teaching load, for example, twelve or more non-teaching periods 
in the week, if these duties are to be carried out thoroughly. On 
the other hand, there will be danger of division within the staff 
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if he becomes entirely divorced from the work of the class- 
room. 

In addition, the house masters and mistresses will be responsible 
for organizing staff duties on different days of the week, perhaps 
under the general supervision of the senior master, and for control- 
ling with him the general discipline of theschool on these days. The 
house staff will need to select senior pupils (not only sixth formers) 
to assist them and their colleagues in order to ensure good order in 
the corridors and on staircases, in playgrounds and recreational 
areas, in control of school entrances and in the conduct of school 
meals. In the coeducational school, if there are four or five houses 
each of boys and of girls, it will be important for the house master 
and mistress of the linked houses to arrange many functions jointly. 
For example, a combined house assembly may be valuable, a joint 
house play, a joint choir, a combined sitting for the school meals. 

The house master and mistress will certainly have the duty, 
more than any other members of the staff, of deciding methods of 
correction and punishment. Here, as in all the other operations, it 
will be essential for general policy to be coordinated and for the 
same general principles to be followed by all the house staff. Regu- 
lar discussions will be needed. Probably the wisest policy will be 
for the Head to call a monthly meeting of the heads of houses, for 
which a definite agenda will be prepared and which will be 
attended by the deputy head and senior master, the latter as 
coordinator. 4 7 

During the school life ofa pupil the house master will sometimes 
be called on to present a special report, for the psychologist, for 
example, for the welfare, medical or probation services. Towards 
the end of the school life he will be preparing statements for the 
guidance of those dealing with careers. Long after the pupil has 
left school, questionnaires and inquiries will come to the house 
staff and it will be found in practice that many pupils return to the 
school to seek advice. 

In the large comprehensive school it is assumed that the Head 
and deputy head will determine the general lines of policy, while 
the senior master will control the day-to-day running of the school, 
assisted by the housestaffon the different days of the week. In some 
areas of England authorities may be slow to give proper apprecia- 
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tion of this work of control and coordination but there is no doubt 
that adequate time and a firm status must be accorded to all those 
concerned with this side of the operations of the school. 

The adoption by some comprehensive schools of a system of tutor 
groups should be mentioned. In one sense this system makes for 
simplicity, since the tutor takes the place of form and house master. 
It has the advantage that most of the teaching staff will be in- 
volved in the pastoral work described in this chapter. Its weakness 
is that, as changes of staff occur, there will be less continuity. The 
house staff, being appointed in the way described, will be likely to 
remain in the same school for many years. Another point is that 
with the large number of tutors needed for tutor groups, fifty or 
more in a large school, coordination of policy will be more difficult 
to obtain. Finally, as long as transfer takes place at the age of 
eleven, the tutor groups will contain pupils of such different ages 
that it will be difficult to hold discussions on anything but the 
simplest topics. If the age of transfer were higher, the problem 
would be radically changed. In the first place, the comprehensive 
school would not need to be so large and, secondly, the arguments 
against the tutor group system would be less valid. 
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When all arrangements for admission of pupils have been made, 
it will be necessary to allot the new intake to classes. As long as the 
age of transfer remains at eleven, the function of the form master 
or mistress will be paramount in the first years of secondary school 
life. The ability of the good form master to mould a group of thirty 
pupils into a cooperative working unit is out of proportion to the 
time during which he can formally speak to them. He will control 
their attendance and punctuality, arrange for the choice of form 
officials, ensure that they understand their weekly plan of work, 
including homework, check behaviour and see to all minor prob- 
lems which arise. Any more serious problems he will discuss with 
the house master or mistress. 


The precise arrangement of the classe: 
after a careful survey of the entire new intake. An attempt at close 


Streaming according to estimates of general ability will probably 
be unwise, since the performance of children at this age is likely to 
be variable in different subjects and different circumstances. Prob- 
ably a series of grouped classes will be the best disposition. For 
example, in a twelve-form entry two or three classes might be re- 
garded as well above average all round and given the fastest 
approach to new work in the classroom. Then might come a group 
of four or five classes, taking the same range of subjects, including 
the study ofa foreign language, as the first two. Then there could 
be a group of two or three classes proceeding more slowly without 
the study of a foreign language. Finally, there might be two or 
three of restricted size containing the pupils who would need 
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remedial help. Review should be made at regular intervals to see 
if transfer from one group to another were desirable. The classes 
could conveniently be lettered according to a mnemonic, which 
could be different for each of the first three years. 

There are two powerful reasons why setting for particular sub- 

jects should be avoided in the first years of secondary school. First, 
immediately after the transition from primary school the class will 
benefit from working as a unit as far as this is possible. A rearrange- 
ment for physical education and for some craft subjects would be 
readily understood, but if pupils were leaving the class to work in 
different groups for various classroom subjects, some would find 
the transition from primary school more difficult to accept. Second, 
there is the danger that an imbalance of performance might be 
perpetuated prematurely. If a pupil, for example, shows on the 
primary school profile that he has made excellent progress in 
English and environmental studies but little in mathematics and 
music, this may not necessarily indicate at this stage that his final 
strength and weakness will be of this pattern. Necessarily teaching 
is a matter of personal relationships and such relationships may 
have been a factor in determining the response of the child up to 
this point. In a different teaching situation itis, in fact, often found 
that in two or three years’ time his strengths and weaknesses will 
have significantly changed. Setting may tend to fix a pattern 
permanently, 

For physical education it will be necessary to group classes in 
pairs or in larger units so that boys and girls can follow separate 
activities. For certain subjects, such as handicraft and housecraft, 
or the foreign language, it may be possible to give pupils a choice. 
If the choice leads to too uneven a division, it may be necessary to 
ask parents to state a case for consideration, Usually the form 
master will be the best person to make up the groups and he will 
bear in mind the maximum number which each subject, particu- 
larly the practical ones, can receive. All the choices will, it is 
assumed, be open to boys and girls alike. 

How far classes remain in their form room, how far they move 
to specialist rooms, will depend very much on the accommodation 
of the particular school. The tendency is for more departments 
to claim specialist equipment, for example, audio-visual aids for 
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languages, laboratory work in science for all classes, so that almost 
certainly the class will be moving from one room to another for a 
great part of the day. Some of the work can be grouped into 
double periods, but, even so, much movement will be involved. 
Here is an added responsibility for the form master, first, to train 
the class to find the correct room quickly, perhaps by a dummy 
run on the first day of the school year, then to train the pupils to 
take the correct books and equipment with them. If the build- 
ings are extensive, it may be necessary to provide two or three 
minutes for the change between lessons. On the other hand, short 
recreational breaks will be found disturbing and one longer one, 
perhaps of twenty minutes during the morning, will be more 


satisfactory. 
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Remedial Department 


A firmly founded remedial, department with an acknowledged 
history of success, can be a mainstay of the large comprehensive 
school. Quite apart from the intrinsic worth of tackling problems 
of backwardness successfully, the place given in the school to this 
department can show clearly that the school is not geared just to 
the interests of the academic, or to particular groups which are 
traditionally the concern of the academically trained schoolmaster, 
but to all pupils, however much they deviate from the average. 
The shape of the department may be compared with a pyramid, 
broad-based and narrowing as the pupils pass up through the 
school. For example, one may begin with three classes in the first 
year, reduce to two classes in the second and third, reduce again 
to a small class in the fourth and to a handful in the fifth. By begin- 
ning with a sizeable number, for example, seventy-five or eighty 
pupils in the first year, one avoids the problem of setting up too 
precise a criterion for placing in the remedial department. Nor do 
the pupils themselves feel that they are too rigidly separated from 
the rest of the community. , 

Clearly the causes of backwardness are many and a simple indi- 
cation of a low Verbal Reasoning Quotient, e.g. seventy-five to 
eighty, or of retardation in verbal or numerical understanding, 15 
not sufficient. Often in the initial interview the parent will mention 
backwardness and may ask for special treatment. Even after ad- 
mission into the school parents will ask sometimes for remedial 
help and this request must be met by the staff of the remedial 
department. Often the causes of backwardness are clear from the 
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profile : P 
eas on Ea ig The more usual causes may be summar- 
ailas E ‘eet such as defects of sight or hearing, lack of 
temperamental, ong illnesses causing much absence from school; 
bora pr e s revealed by restlessness in school, misconduct, 
ren lanra mental, such as upbringing in the medium of a 
tively discour: : ¿ora home which has no amenities and may posi- 
re in in and cultural interests; hereditary. In 
outside Apesta e causes are difficult to analyse and the help of 
Recruitment ead Eo 
Hóblem. e si a = the remedial department is no simple 
capacitor u with special training and with the 
find. Teachers m ympat etically with these pupils are not easy to 
of standardized ns be recruited who have a thorough knowledge 
cal skill, artistic esting, who can evaluate reading age and numeri- 
the oe aoa a physical characteristics. Then must come 
conceived ideas o ap each pupil as an individual without pre- 
home a an l in relation to his home background. Often 
Jilatin to the — this understanding and frequently an in- 
well as for ee can be contrived. For all these reasons, as 
remedial classe teaching in the classroom, numbers in the 
tains ihienpu e ould be restricted. Where the normal class con- 
As with os ee s, the remedial should have twenty to twenty-four. 
deputy, ofo r departments, the final disposition will be Head and 
tion pon diili sex if possible, and others whose skill and devo- 
to offer differ yt eaward of graded posts. The assistants will need 
hold es skills, particularly inart, crafts, handicraft, house- 
reduce the int a In addition, part-time staff can be used to 
small gro € of groups 1n the practical subjects and to take out 
ups from lessons in the basic subjects 1n order to give 
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roup Holidays specially 
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with opportunity for nature study and rambles, some rural crafts, 
loosely organized physical activities, a place for simple dramatic 
and musical activity, may be the best solution. Another duty of the 
head of department will be to watch closely the problem of atten- 
dance — this too may involve an occasional home visit — and he will 
need to work closely with the officer who enforces attendance and 
with welfare officers and, at times, officers of the courts. He will 
need to have ample time free from teaching, two or three non- 
teaching periods a day, to make possible the full coordination of 
the department and for discharging his various responsibilities. 

Two possible dangers may be mentioned. The staff of the 
remedial department may be so totally engrossed in this kind of 
teaching that they begin to forget the standards of the normal 
child. As far as the timetable allows, it may be wise to allot them 
a little teaching in the main stream of the school. The other danger 
is that they may become too much concerned with the evaluation 
of pupils’ capabilities and with formal testing. Taking the plants 
out of the ground in order to observe and measure the roots is not 
always the best way of ensuring steady growth. Some children be- 
come antipathetic to testing and indeed this factor may itself give 
the appearance of backwardness to the observer. Devices for con- 
cealed testing are well worth investigation, such as the use of 
reading books graded according to the reading age, the reading of 
which can itself furnish an approximate reading age. So too trad- 
ing operations carried out with genuine money can be used to 
provide information about numerical skill, 

The following diagram illustrates the scheme for a remedial 
department which can be operated in a comprehensive school 
with a twelve or thirteen form entry. The figures represent the 


number of pupils in the class, the most backward being placed on 
the right, 
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REMEDIAL DEPARTMENT PYRAMID 
Now follows a possible curriculum structure for a remedial 
department in a large comprehensive school. The key to the sub- 


ject abbreviations is given in the footnot 


is based on a 35-period week. 


*NOTE of subject 
abbreviations 
Art 
C Craft 
Com Commerce 
Dr Dress and Design 
E English 
FL Foreign Language 


G Geography 

H History 

Han Handicrafts 
Hort Horticulture 
Hou Housecraft 

HE Home Economics 
L Latin 

M Mathematics 


e*, The number of periods 


Music 

Needlework 
Physical Education 
Religious Knowledge 
Science 

Social Studies 
Technical Drawing 
Workshop Practice 
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First year 
E7M5,82,88 5, 


Cz, PE 5. oe 2, Gor N 2, HE or 


7 > 
Cs Knowledge in this scheme fe 


spring the making of sim 


nere such activities take place may be 
partly a laboratory, partly a workshop. All the alternatives are in- 
tended to apply to boys and girls alike. Physical education may 
include an afternoon of three periods on the games field and two 


Second year 
E6, M5, S 2, SS 5, Mu 2, A 2, Han/Hou 3, C/N 2, HE/C 3, PE 5. 
Third year 


E 6, M 5, S 3, SS 5, Mu 2, A 2, Han/Hou 3, C/N 2, HE/Hort 3, 
PE 4. 


Fourth year 
E6, M 4, S 3, SS 5, Mu 2, Han/HE 5, Hort/C 5, RK 1, PE 4. 


In the fourth year more practical alternatives can be added and 
there can be c 


fourth year plan can be followed, but special programmes may be 
devised for individual pupils and departures from the fixed cur- 
riculum can be allowed to suit the needs of the individual pupils. 
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If the pattern of classes outlined earlier 
arrangement of the curriculum for the fir 
groups of classes. A possible arrangement wou 


First year: Groups 1 and 2 


E 5, M 5, S 3, H 2, G 2, (or 
C/N 2, RK 1, PE 4. 


First year: Group 3 
As above, but sinc! 


E 6, SS 6, RK 2, PE 5. 


First year: Group 4 


See under Remedial Department. 


The second year can follow t 
introduced into Group 1, 


adopted: 


E 5, M 5, S 3, SS 4, FL 5, 


PE 4. 


*NOTE of subject 
abbreviations 

A Art 

C Craft 

Com Commerce 

Dr Dress and Design 

E English 

FL Foreign Language 


G Geography 

H History 

Han Handicrafts 
Hort Horticulture 
Hou Housecraft 

HE Home Economics 
L Latin 

M Mathematics 


Mu 
N 
PE 


has been adopted, the 
st three years will be in 
Id be as follows: * 


SS 4), FL 5, Mu 2, Han/Hou 2, A2, 


e no foreign language would be taken, amend to 


he pattern of the first, but, if Latin is 
the following modification can be 


L 5, Mut, A/Han/Hou/N 2, RK 1, 


Music 

Needlework 

Physical Education 
Religious Knowledge 
Science 

Social Studies 
Technical Drawing 
Workshop Practice 
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With the practical subjects pupils can follow one choice for half 
the year, another choice for the second half. 

In the third year it might be desirable to introduce Horticulture 
and Technical drawing as alternatives to Craft. 

It would not be appropriate here to discuss in details problems 
of curriculum, but, if the comprehensive school is to develop all 
possible aptitudes, it must be in the forefront of experiment in 
regard to curriculum content. In Particular, it may well wish to 
emphasize the function of drama, not only for its literary values, 
but for its emotional content and for the sake of giving oral English 
its rightful place side by side with written English. The extensive 
library made possible by the large school will create many oppor- 
tunities not only for the English teacher but for the enco 
of wider reading in connection wi 


olled experiment. The 
hy, which might well be 
1 Probably come to play 
culum at all stages, since 
uct of social change in the 


e “LO Occupy a central place, not 
from the point of view of research into the Past for its own sake. 
> 


but from the value which a historical and inquiring approach 
has for all later study of social, political and economic at ke 

In the matter of foreign language study the ee eave 
school will again be looking at more distant and Seneral objectives 
than the preparation for formal examinations, The existe he f 
choice of language, even though it cannot be completely fres of i 
tend to increase the interest in language study. Verbal MEA 3 Am 
be accelerated by the help of a foreign assistant and By a wi 
vision, if not of a language laboratory, of audio-visual ‘or a 
life and background of the country concerned must be Blc E 
there can be correlation with the work in socia] studies, Links an 
be formed with schools abroad and exchange Visits eae will 
The classical languages will appeal only to those Who can ENH 
their imagination further than most and who are Prepared t a 
within a strictly disciplined plan. A two-year course in Tats cone 
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devised which presents a sound conception of the formal structure 
of the language and at the same time an opportunity to pursue the 
language further. If the subject is not studied for G.C.E. “O” level 
in the fifth year, it is possible for an able pupil to resume the study 
in the sixth form. 3 

In creative work the large comprehensive school has a distinct 
advantage over others. With the facilities made possible by a large 
staff possessing many specialized skills, a pupil may soon be given 
achoice of creative activity, whether it be drawing, painting, sculp- 
ture, ceramics, fabric printing, weaving, typography: A convenient 
method of organization in the second and third years may be to 
group three classes at the same time for practical crafts and to 
divide them into four or five teaching units, as far as staffing and 
accommodation permit. In the workshops the same principle of 
choice can be adopted, but the expense of equipping a variety of 
workshops may be more of a limiting factor. For those who choose 
housecraft, development will be towards the broader field of home 
economics. : 

In the second and third years horticulture or rural science will 
prove a useful alternative in the range of practical subjects. There 
will be need to be a close link with the teaching of science and 
rk in the garden, farm or green- 
d the opportunity: of cultivating 
flowers and plants in different parts of the school and provision 
must be made for classroom and laboratory study. Groups from 
these classes can be given the particular care of the floral decora- 
tions inside and outside the school building. ; 

For music the same principle of widenin; 
and third years will operate and opportunity will be found to pro- 
vide group instruction in each type of instrument for those who 
desire it. Individual instruction is more difficult to organize and 
will mainly be scheduled outside the normal timetable: Group 
teaching of piano, violin, perhaps of other instruments can be 
organized partly in the mid-day break, partly after school, some- 
times as an alternative to one of the periods of physical instruction. 

Physical education will start with the formal exercises in the 
gymnasium and with team games on the field. Later it will pro- 
ly introduce choice by a combination of activities within 


provision must be made for wo! 
house. Indoors will be provide 


g choice in the second 


gressivel 
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the timetable and optional games and training outside. So it will 
be possible to provide not only for gymnastics, football, hockey - 
the usual team games, in fact — but to arrange group instruction 
in tennis, sailing, rowing, lightweight camping, fencing, judo, 
skating, swimming. The most controversial activity is boxing. The 
balance of medical opinion appears to be that physical activities 
involving the striking of the head and face are a greater potential 
danger to health than any other sports. Each sport carries with it 
its own risk of physical injury and it is for the Head to decide what 
level of risk can be accepted. In connection with boxing there is a 
persistent superstition that schoolboy disputes can be settled bya 
bout in the gymnasium, but there is clearly no moral validity in 
this belief or even common sense. If one boy is so proved stronger, 
more violent or more agile than another, clearly nothing is settled 
about the rights and wrongs of the argument. In fact, positive harm 
comes from the assumption that force cansettle any moral question. 
Another consideration is that boxing is the sport which among 
schoolboys can be most easily commercialized and debased, and 


a school might be wise for this reason alone in refusing to include 


it in its list on encouraged activities, It would seem reasonable to 


consider carefully the advantages to be gained from each of the 
sports developed and weigh these against the time and money 
spent on them. The advantages to be looked for could be summar- 
ized as follows: encouragement of physical fitness and Positive good 
health without unbalanced muscular development; increase of 
agility, quickness of mind and body, muscular coordination ¿readi- 
ness to work for success and victory within a close framework of 
rules and canons of fair play; 


willingness to work with others un- 
selfishly in a team or group. Schools have to consider how great a 
premium they are prepared to place on actual success as against 
unselfish and vigorous effort, 


on individual excellence as against 
unselfish striving within the group. 
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In this section of the curriculum the comprehensive school, in 
common with many other schools, faces its most difficult problem. 
Its pupils will be drawn from all parts of the community and 
parents will themselves represent all possible attitudes towards 
religion. The presence of immigrant and foreign pupils will add to 
the difficulties. Statutorily the school will be expected to teach 
according to the locally agreed syllabus, with parents having the 
legal right to opt out from all such instruction. In practice few 
parents exercise this right, not because all agree with the nature 
of the particular instruction provided but because they may not 
wish the child to seem different and to suffer a sense of isolation or 
disapproval. 

The school can tackle the problem by teaching as formally as 
possible within the framework of the agreed syllabus, concentrat- 
ing on the historical background of the Bible and on reading selec- 
ted passages from it with the minimum of comment. There are 
great dangers in treating the subject in this way. Pupils will ob- 
serve a striking contrast between this and other subjects of the 
curriculum. If the philosophy of the school is as I have described 
earlier, pupils will wish to ask searching questions and will expect 
frank, sometimes personal answers from members of the staff. If 
this subject is to be treated quite differently, a healthy scepticism 
may deteriorate into a cynicism on matters to do with religion and 
with fundamental human values. 

In fact, an agreed syllabus can be treated very freely. It can be 
used as a springboard from which more and more can be taught 
about standards of conduct, tolerance and understanding, leading 
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to a fuller treatment in the higher classes of personal relationships. 
Much of the syllabus will have to be developed as the teaching pro- 
gresses. It will be influenced by the experience, background and 
interests of the pupils themselves. Obviously direct attempts to 
teach ethical imperatives and prohibitions would be doomed from 
the start. Properly used, however, the programme of work sugges- 
ted could be the unique means of interpreting the philosophy on 
which the whole direction of the school is founded. 

Unfortunately a strain has been set up in the minds of many 
children still in the primary school stage as a result of different 
religious assumptions made at school and in the home. There may 
equally be strains in other matters between the philosophies of 
home and school and young people tend to be adaptable and to fit 
themselves to the pattern of thought in each section of their lives. 
In the secondary school, however, where deep thought will be 
given to religious and moral problems it is essential that these 
should be faced with honesty and in increasing depth. With the 
younger pupils of secondary school age extracts will be taken from 
the Bible, historical background given, traditional practices and 
ways of thought explained. At the same time other extracts will be 
made, as pupils advance through the school, from other religious 
writings, and examples will be studied of religious, moral and 
social reform. 

The evolutionary nature of human thought about the world and 
its origin, about the rules of conduct, about the treatment of others 
whether as individuals or in communities, will be emphasized. It 
will be important always to stress that the evolutionary ew Katy 
ligion and morality can be compared with the evolution taught in 
the biological sciences. There must be no idea from the eet 
stages that lessons learned in the periods designated Religious 
Knowledge’ must be unlearned when the Pupils come to cence 
Instead the parallelism of human development in scientific ee 
tural, ethical, religious matters must be illustrated, Even ah the 
sceptical question will come, formulated in the mind if We i 
words. Did this incident, as recorded and studied in er a 
occur in that way? In the history lesson such a question a A y 
been actively encouraged. In the lessons of religious o ave 
honest answer, formulated in the light of the latest Nels oe 
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critical thought, is as essential as in an answer to a question about 
Stonehenge or the invasion of Britain by the Romans. 

Gradually, however, the syllabus can be turned towards a con- 
sideration of ethical questions, not by the drawing of over-simpli- 
fied conclusions, but by emphasis on the fundamental conceptions 
of Christian thought: the universal community of man, the nature 
of tolerance and compassion, the evils of greed, selfishness, self- 
seeking. This is not to suggest that such lessons will become a series 
of moral sermons. Often the lesson is more valuable when only an 
incidental moral is to be drawn. There is no reason why fiction 
should not be used as well as biographies and the lives of living 
persons. The method of the parable is capable of the most subtle 
adaptation in modern terms. 

For the older pupils, those in the fourth year and above, it will 
be possible to deal factually and formally with other religions and 
philosophies, as well as with the developments within the churches 
in modern times, sometimes with matters of current speculation 
and debate. Help and inspiration may be found from a study of 
international organizations, as well as from groups of peoples who 
have overcome barriers such as have caused misunderstandings 
and hatreds elsewhere. A study of the history of Switzerland, for 
example, may develop from an immediate interest in a country 
which symbolizes summer holidays and winter sports to the con- 
sideration of the growth of free institutions in the cantons and in 
the federal state, how the divisions of language and religion have 
been largely overcome, how traditional patterns of life and the 
values associated with them have been maintained in a country 
which is so much visited and is so cosmopolitan. 

Another study might be of the multiracial society in Brazil, 
the struggles there to eliminate slavery, the problems of forg- 
ing a unified state with a new and artificially created capital. 
Accounts of great reformers, of people who have conceived new 
and imaginative ideas, whether leading to the making of Brasilia 
or of the new opera house in Sydney can catch the imagination 
of younger people. In talking of reformers like Wilberforce, 
Nabuco, Schweitzer, Dolci, the teacher need not present them as 
saints but rather as real people, warts and all, who have felt deeply 
and have led others to feel deeply. 
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Such schemes of study may be linked with a series of themes 
chosen for the formal morning assembly. Appropriate readings can 
be prepared and music and art can be associated with them. In 
the arrangement of assemblies it may be valuable for the sixth form 
to be allotted its own assembly once a week, the direction of which 
can be left largely to the students themselves. Similarly it may be 
thought useful to organize a weekly assembly for the first formers 
alone, at which they can adapt themselves gradually to the new 
ideas which they find in the secondary school assemblies and at 
which certain points can be explained to them in appropriately 
simple terms. 

Quite another kind of assembly can be the more formal reli- 
gious service appropriate to a religious denomination. This may 
be conducted by members of the staff of that denomination and 
clergy of the local church can be associated with it. It would be 
expected that pupils of this denomination would attend and there 
would be an open invitation to others. Schools which have large 
religious minorities will reasonably be expected to arrange appro- 
priate assemblies for these groups on one or more days of the week. 
A policy of division is naturally to be feared, but to cater for the 
minorities may have the effect of. strengthening the respect given to 
the general assemblies. In any case, it hardly seems possible in this 
age to pretend that the school is existing ina society which is homo- 
geneous from the religious point of view. For the general assemb- 
lies the wider themes can be chosen, with emphasis on great 
achievements in music, art, science, medicine, literature. Many 
departments of the school can be associated with the main theme 
of the week or month. 

In this department of study more than in any other the whole 
aim of the teaching process needs to be very consciously considered. 
Certain aims will be generally acceptable: imparting a basis of 
factual background to the religious tradition, leading towards 
disciplined thought and judgment, encouraging cooperative effort 
as an ideal whether in the classroom or in the world outside. All 
these aims will be found to some degree in other parts of the curri- 
culum. Added to these should be the ability not only to form 
critical judgments but also to take decisions. In this part of the 
curriculum it may be possible to encourage the taking of decisions 
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by associating the pupils with the choice of topic, so that moral 
judgments on processes taking place outside the school may be 
followed by the individual’s judgment and decisive action. Such 
action may take the form of a decision to act where there is a 
choice of ways or a decision to lead in some communal effort. 
Examples of character study may be chosen, as in English and 
history lessons, to illustrate the importance of judgment, decision 
and consequent action. 


Note on the form of school assembly 


A possible form of assembly could be as follows: 

1 Ashort general prayer or exhortation, indicating the subject of 
the main theme, e.g. care for the old, compassion for the sick, 
sympathy with those who follow dangerous occupations or with 
the under-privileged of other countries, peace and understand- 
ing. 

2 The Lord’s Prayer. 

3 A reading or talk, e.g. a parable from the New Testament, a 
portion of a psalm, a parable in modern terms, a reference to 
a school enterprise involving thought and care for others. Some- 
times a piece of literature could be read or played on a tape 
recording. Sometimes a piece of music could be played, live or 
recorded, for example, a classical piece or a negro piritual. 

4 A few verses of an appropriate hymn to be sung by all. 

There could be many variations of the main theme and the result- 


ing variety would mean that many members of the school would 


look forward to the assembly with interest. It is assumed that staff 
and pupils would be actively taking part. 
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Perhaps the most vital stage in the progress of the pupil through 
the comprehensive school is that point at which he begins a course 
‘leading to a definite examination with a view to professional or 
other training. There is every reason for delaying this decision as 
‘long as possible. We have assumed from the beginning that early 
selection for particular courses is harmful and wasteful, not only 
because of the likelihood of making mistakes, but because it is in 
the interests of every young person to develop talents widely over 
a full range of mental and physical activity, If the decision is taken 
in the third year at the age of fourteen, the pupil will-have two 
years of specialized preparation for G.C.E. “O” level or for some 
other examination to be taken at the age of sixteen. For a few 
pupils who make exceptional progress it may be possible to take 
the G.C.E. examination a year earlier or at least one or two sub- 
jects in it. It may even be possible for an exceptional pupil to work 
throughout in a class one year ahead of his age group. There are 
however, grave psychological dangers in extending this process 
further and it might well be an absolute rule never to place a pupil 
more than one year ahead of the age group. Similarly at the other 
end of the scale retardation by more tha: 
ous, since what a pupil gains by working wi 
with which he is mentally in line, may 
normal physical and emotional development. 

If it is assumed, then, that the firs 
third year, the following may be a use 
1 An explanation is given to eac 
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according to the general level of the class, of the different 
objectives: G.C.E., C.S.E., other specialized courses, transfer 
to another school, leaving without a public examination. 

2 A meeting ofall third-year parents is called, at which a general 
explanation of the courses is given, followed by personal discus- 
sions of parents with form masters and mistresses, house masters 
and mistresses, subject teachers. 

3 A separate interview is conducted with each pupil. 

4 Based primarily on the interview, but also on progress in the 
subjects concerned and on the prospect of a particular career, 
a provisional allocation to a group of classes is made. For the 
main subjects of study it will be valuable for the heads of depart- 
ments to draw up a list of third-year pupils classified as follows: 
(a) those likely to be successful in a field of study; 

(b) those who might be successful in this field; 
(c) those unlikely to succeed in this field. 

Such a classification will give a clearer indication than more 

elaborate marks, percentages or positions. 

5 Separate interviews with parents will be called in cases of doubt 


or special difficulty. 

6 Lists of the allocations will be published to the whole staff on 
which they can comment, if they wish. 

7 Formal letters will be sent to all parents indicating the alloca- 
tions and, in the case of a defined course, asking for the parents’ 
signed agreement. ’ 

The place of formal examinations in the third year is a question 
to be considered. There is good reason for gradually accustoming 
pupils to set examinations and it is useful to the Head to have at 
hand scaled marks which will givea general order of merit of pupils 
in each subject of the curriculum. No doubt the individual pupil 
will feel that the formal examination is important and that revision 
and consolidation of work will be necessary. On the other hand, the 
results of the formal examination must be used with care and re- 
straint when the final allotment to fourth year groups comes to be 
made. Much more attention will be given to the considerations 
listed above and appeal will be made only rarely to the actual 
examination results. There is a danger otherwise that the school 
will be subjecting pupils to a rigorous 14 + examination, more 
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serious and permanent in consequences than the despised 11 + 
testing, more serious for the rejected in that they would have less 


opportunity at this higher age to reverse decisions about the possi- 
bilities of a professional career. 
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Curriculum in the Upper School 


The curriculum to be followed in the upper school may conveni- 
ently be divided into three alternatives: 

1 G.C.E. ʻO’ and ‘A’ levels. 

2 C.S.E. ora specialized examination. 

3 Courses leading to no public examination. 

‘As a result of the transfer arrangements in the third year pupils 
will be placed in one of these groups for the next two years, or, in 
the case of the third group, for as long at least as the pupils in it are 
legally required to remain at school. For the two years of the 
courses it will be most desirable for the classes to have the same 
form master or mistress and the same subject teachers. After the 
two years there will be another series of interviews and decisions 
taken on grouping for the sixth forms. If setting and choice of 
subject is provided in the courses, there will be no need for close 
streaming or indeed for any streaming within each group. The 
number of classes aiming at G.C.E. and C.S.E. can remain quite 
flexible from year to year according to demand and according to 
the abilities of the pupils. So too the number of groups within each 
subject can remain flexible for the same reason. It will be tempting 
to try to make possible the combination for one pupil some G.C.E. 
and some C.S.E. subjects. In practice it will be difficult to provide 
such a timetable, since already each group of classes, G.C.E. and 
C.S.E., will need close interlocked planning, so that a pupil from 
any one of the classes can take any of the possible combinations of 


subjects. 
A possible structure ofthe G.C.E. classes is outlined below: 
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English 5 (setted) 

Mathematics 5 (setted) 

Science 7 or Commerce 7 

History 3 or Geography 3 

Foreign Language 5 or Workshop Practice 5 or Housecraft 5 

Latin 5 or Second Foreign Language 5 or Art 5 or Music 5 or 
History 5 or Technical Drawing 5 or Dress and Design 5 

Religious Knowledge 1 

Physical Education 4 


Within the C.S.E. groups a similar structure could be set up. Here 
neither Latin nor the second foreign language would be provided 
and other practical subjects such as horticulture and rural science 
could be added to the alternatives. Some changes in the allotment 
of periods would be needed, since most would think that four 
periods a week would be the minimum necessary for a C.S.E. sub- 
ject. If other special courses, not aiming at C.S.E., are operated, a 
separate curriculum schedule will be needed for them, with a link 
with as many of the C.S.E. subjects as is practicable. 

The third main group, which will not be aiming at a public 
examination, will include some pupils who have come up through 
the remedial department and who may still need remedial teach- 
ing. In this.case this last group will best be organized in a small 
separate class. The courses to-be followed by the rest of the third 
group will be considered in detail in the next chapter. 

The construction of the timetable for the fourth and fifth year 
G.C.E. and C.S.E. classes will be quite a complex matter. Each 
group of classes may vary from three to six in number and each 
subject and alternative will be scheduled for the same periods of the 
week within each of the two groups. Setting in English, in Mathe- 
matics, and in subjects where there is more than one group is a 
necessary part of the scheme. By the end of the third year a number 
of pupils will have shown considerable divergencies in their rate of 
progress. Command of English expression or of ability to think in 
mathematical terms will vary widely. Hence the individual pupil 
may work in a high set for English, a low set for Mathematics, 
and at the same time express a personal choice in the other subjects. 

The pupils who are ablest in the academic sense and who have 
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made the most rapid progress in the first three years may appear 
by the end of the fourth year to be ready for G.C.E. “O” level in 
several subjects. If the principle is to be maintained that pupils 
should not be separated from their age group by more than one 
year, two alternatives may now be considered. A very able pupil 
can take G.C.E. ʻO’ level at the end of the fourth year where the 
syllabus has been sufficiently covered and omit “O” level where it 
has not and pass directly into the sixth form. There are certain 
risks for the pupil who follows this alternative, if there are still “O” 
level subjects to be taken or if he is not mature enough in thought 
for the general work and life of the sixth form. 

The second alternative is for the pupil to be entered for a few 
“O” level subjects in the fourth year and to proceed into the fifth 
year class with his contemporaries. So a pupil may take “O” level 
English Language and give more time and thought, with wider 
reading, to English Literature in the fifth year. A pupil who 
successfully takes Mathematics in the fourth year may proceed 
with a few others in the top set to work for Advanced Mathematics 
in the fifth year. A pass in a foreign language in the fourth year 
could be followed in the fifth by a wider study of literature, or, 
according to the teaching resources available, go on to a pro- 
grammed language course in a different language in the fifth. Such 
pupils should now be capable of attempting more individual work 
in a really strong subject, while continuing to work with their 
fellows in the other subjects. In History and Geography it is doubt- 
ful if much is to be gained by a fourth year pass, and, if several 
pupils were working in the fourth year to this end, there is a 
danger that the extensive syllabus would be rushed. In such sub- 
jects it will be better for the pupil to take the examination with 
the rest at the end of the fifth year and to carry out more extended 
reading and study, even perhaps a special project. In the prac- 
tical subjects it is even more out of the question to attempt the 
examination before the end of the two years, since the time needed 
for production of the test pieces cannot safely be contracted. 

Although most pupils taking the G.C.E. “O” level courses can 
and should stay on into the sixth form, there will be a few who 
leave school at this stage. Of those who take the C.S.E. courses 
probably more will leave school at this stage. For pupils who leave 
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at the end of the fifth year it is worth considering whether a school 
leaving certificate should be provided to cover subjects and activi- 
ties which are not included in the public examinations. In moments 
of depression schoolmasters have been heard to remark that pupils 
in the upper school will not work unless the carrot of an examina- 
tion is dangled before them. In many schools, however, imagina- 
tive projects and ambitious schemes of work have been devised, 
overstepping the arbitrary time limits of lessons. The results have 
often surprised the authors of the schemes themselves, An example 
will illustrate. In a project for senior pupils on the history of the 
United States, carried out by pupils who were aiming at examina- 
tions in other subjects but not in History, several groups completed 
successfully their own programmes of research: the first colonisa- 
tions, the religious communities, the break with England, the 
constitution, the civil war, the industrial revolution. Models of 


early manufacturing equipment were made in the workshops. A 
model of the Statue of Liberty was constructed in the 


M art depart- 
ment. Illustrative panels were made 


l and painted to show the 
various phases of American development. Finally, an exhibition 


was decided on and an international expert on American affairs 
came to open it. Several important points emerged. The enterprise 
and the enthusiasm which the project engendered overlapped the 
boundaries of the subjects. Many of the pupils worked at least as 
hard at the enterprise as at their examination subjects, The results 
of the examinations showed clearly that no Pupil could be said to 
have fared badly by having devoted time to the enterprise. 

In the C.S.E. work there is wider Scope within the framework 
of the examination, since within limits the school can devise its 
own syllabus. By a combination of forma] examination work 
examination work on the school's own syllabus and work iot 
directed towards an examination a school should feel free to alter 
the somewhat arbitrary boundaries of subject definition, as long 
as the course followed had defined aims and diq not Amount toa 
formless dissipation of energies. It is not enough to formulate 
courses which interest pupils and lead to activity. The activit 
must have a direction and it is the duty of the school to blas 
its aims into workable plans of study, Experiment will be most 
valuable as long as strict criteria are applied and as long as it is 
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remembered that such experimentation is very different from con- 
trolled scientific experiment. Ideally the course for the pupil in the 
upper school will contain some disciplined formal work of the type 
commonly tested by examination, some work which has a bearing 
on a career, some work which requires imagination and enterprise. 
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The Planning of Social Studies 


The care of pupils who in the fourth and fifth years are not aiming 
at a formal examination is one of the most testing problems for the 
comprehensive school. These pupils will be in some cases of low av- 
erage ability, sometimes less cooperative and interested, but among 
them there will be many who cannot be so described. This section 
ofthe school can be effectively regarded as a separate department, 
for example, of social studies, since it can be argued that the core 
of the work should consist of training in attitude to work and 
to the responsibilities of a citizen. At the same time much of 
the curriculum will be the concern of other departments of the 
school, 

One point seems to emerge clearly from all the experiments 
which have been attempted with Pupils in these groups, that at a 
certain stage, for example, at the end of the third year, a new 
approach to the curriculum should be made. One may assume that 
most of the basic skills have already been learned and that what is 
now needed is a knowledge of the society in which the pupil will 
be living and working and the development of a positive attitude 
towards it. Hence an important part of the scheme will be a study 
of the form of government, central and local, of the functioning of 
the political system, of central and local institutions, of welfare 
activities and of voluntary societies. Visits to places outside the 
school will be essential and a useful adjunct to the course will be 
some practical social work, care of the old, help in a hospital or 
day nursery, perhaps a short period in a factory or office. Much 
will depend on local attitudes, of the parents and of the people or 
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institutions to be helped, and on the character of the local com- 
munity. Pupils who engage in such work will have to be carefully 
selected. There should also be room in the course for some com- 
parative study of other societies, for example, of a community 
abroad with which the school may be associated. Group work will 
be important, but the formation and balance of the groups must 
be precisely planned and supervised. It may be possible to give 
some general explanations to groups larger than the normal class 
and to follow these up in groups of fifteen to eighteen pupils. Such 
arrangements may be described as ‘team teaching’, but the value 
of such experiments must be constantly reviewed in the light of 
the general aims of the school. 

The second body of work for these pupils will be in the practical 
subjects and creative arts. A balance must be struck between the 
desire of an individual pupil to make some object of practical 
value for himself or a friend and the excitement to be gained from 
collaboration in some group work for the school or for some out- 
side body. Often it will be unnecessary to decide in advance the 
exact destination of the piece of work undertaken. Ideas about it 
can be generated within the group as the work advances. Two 
such enterprises can be quoted as examples. In one instance a 
group of pupils of limited general ability agreed to construct in 
wood a set of model animals, life size. When the construction was 
completed they were painted in gay colours. As the work progres- 
sed, various ideas were mentioned, but gradually these crystallized 
into a suggestion that the animals would be appreciated by a 
hospital for handicapped children. The models were not made by 
the standard methods of the workshop with fine jointing and so on, 
but in their shape and vigorous appearance seemed to catch some- 
thing of the excitement of the group which constructed them. 
Finally the group of pupils conveyed the models to the hospital 
of choice and could see for themselves the pleasure which they 
gave to the children. 

A second example is an elaborate work of appliqué, made by 
pupils of limited ability who in the first weeks seemed to show 
little interest in the work. Gradually the possibilities of contrasting 
designs and colours caught their imaginations, the pace of work 
increased, and at the end the group decided to frame the completed 
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work. Finally, the work was offered to the Head for the decoration 
of a wall of his study. 

Next in the content of the work will be the further development 
of the basic skills but in a changed form. Mathematics, for example, 
may be changed into money management and the keeping of 
accounts, English into a review of films, television or popular music. 
Instead of the formal English composition of the earlier years there 
can be substituted more practical writing, letters, descriptions and 
the like. Room might be found for a study of the use of the tele- 
phone, of the internal combustion engine, of the electric motor, and 
the practical writing could include the simple but accurate use of 
technical terms. Physical and athletic development would be con- 
tinued with widening choice of activity. With this part of the 
curriculum, as with some others, these groups could work with 
groups from the G.C.E. and C.S.E. classes. So too it is to be 
hoped that pupils from all the groups would join in the out-of- 
school activities which are mentioned later. 

Next will come a consideration of the extent to which responsi- 
bility can be fostered. Special care needs to be taken to associate 
pupils from the department of social studies in any teams chosen 
to assist the running of the school. It may be possible to offer some 
duties exclusively to pupils in this department. Here, however, a 
warning note must be sounded. There is the temptation to make 
use of these pupils for a whole variety of tasks which takes them 
out of the classroom and keeps them usefully occupied. The inevit- 
able result will be that their plan of work will come to seem unim- 
portant to them, especially when they see that no interruptions are 
allowed to the work of the pupils aiming at examinations. On all 
accounts the pupils in the social studies department must feel that 
their plan of work is based on a very definite blueprint and that, 
although times of individual lessons can be modified, the total 
scheme of work cannot be distorted and, above all, that the school 
is not devising schemes to keep them quietly occupied. 

One other danger needs to be mentioned. Schools are frequently 
asked to carry out experiments and assessments and it would be an 
unadventurous staff which refused to consider educational experi- 
ment. It would be tempting to use pupils of these groups for the 
Purpose, since examinations and professional training would not 
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be at stake. A school may, for example, wish to operate a bank or 
a shop, it may be considering the introduction of driving instruc- 
tion, or it may wish to prepare some social event. All the objectives 
implied in these schemes may well be most respectable, yet at the 
same time the general aims of the school and the balance of the 
work may be forgotten. Preparation for the right use of leisure has 
often been propounded as a reasonable aim for a school to pursue, 
yet there may be a danger that the pupil will assume that leisure 
is itself the aim. Outside interests can exert heavy pressures on a 
school. With examination pupils the school usually feels able to 
resist in the interest of the pupils’ future careers. With pupils who 
are not aiming at examinations, the school may feel itself to be 
more vulnerable, but undoubtedly the interests of the pupils in the 
social studies department ought to be considered as of equal impor- 
tance. If pupils are, for example, to receive special lessons on road 
safety or on accidents in the home, then it is of equal importance 
for all to receive them. Always, with the more complex organi- 
sation of society, the demands increase. Some wish to see instruc- 
tion in saving or in money management; others talk on voluntary 
service; others special instruction in sex and venereal disease; 
others on the dangers of smoking, alcoholism, drug-taking. The 
school will be offered literature, speakers, even special prizes. 
There is no doubt that a battery of separate lessons and warnings 
is damaging not only to the balance of the curriculum but even to 
the cause itself. Warnings against the evils of early smoking have 
been extremely unsuccessful, just as warnings of hell fire in an 
earlier generation seem to have had extremely little effect on the 
standard of moral conduct. 

The school, in fact, cannot take on its shoulders the ills and 
responsibilities of the community. Certainly the school should 
apply to all its operations the highest moral standards. If, however, 
right moral attitudes can be taught and are taught in the pro- 
gramme of religious and ethical instruction, their application to 
any particular problem will follow without the necessity of specific 
instruction. To take one instance: a number of schools in the 


United States and a few in this country offer driving instruction as 
iculum. The experience of principals 
reful and conscientious student who 
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opts for this; the reckless feel that they know the answers already 
and in terms of skill alone they are often right. If there were simple 
answers to these problems, if one could avoid reckless driving by 
lessons, it would be an easy matter for a school to end delinquency 
by lessons on lying and stealing, on justice and punishment. All 
sense and experience tell us the opposite. Inner motive and prin- 
ciple are what matter and it is with these that the school is con- 
cerned. 

More than any other department the department of social 
studies needs to be staffed with volunteers with some previous 
experience of teaching. In a mixed school it will be important for 
both sexes to be represented in the positions of form master and 
form mistress. With two or three parallel classes it would seem 
unnecessary to arrange the classes according to ability. It would 
probably be sounder to select the pupils carefully to see how they 
worked together in their groups and to be ready to make transfers 
from time to time if clashes of personality were to occur. While 
most of the teaching would be carried out by staff specially pre- 
pared for this work, the sympathy of the whole staff with the aims 
and objectives of this department is needed. 


Possible curriculum pattern for social studies classes 
English 5 
Mathematics 4 


Social Studies 6 (including one complete afternoon) 
Science 4 


Workshop Practice or Home Economics 5 
Art 2 


Music or a practical craft or Horticulture 2 
Religious and Ethical Studies 2 
Physical Education 5 (including an afternoon of games) 
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Sixth Forms 


One of the most encouraging features of the comprehensive schools 
which have developed over the last decade has been the rapid 
growth in size and scope of the sixth forms. In most cases this 
development has outstripped the work of the planners and impro- 
visations have been made in the existing comprehensive schools. 
Much more imaginative plans are being made for those schools 
which are under construction. The comprehensive school sixth 
form is in many ways a new phenomenon. It accepts all pupils 
remaining at school after the age of sixteen and a few who are 
ready for sixth form work a year earlier. Hence the courses pro- 
vided will be extremely varied, offering either a large number of 
combinations of G.C.E. ‘A’ level subjects or courses leading to Or 
level or special courses with a distinct vocational bias. In principle 
each student will take his own variant of a sixth form timetable. 
Certain kinds of programme can be anticipated in the fifth year, 
but the process of preparing a sixth form timetable is much more 
difficult than the preparation of schemes for the fourth and fifth 
years, since much depends on the success of pupils in the fifth form 
examinations and there is not complete certainty which pupils will 
remain at school and which will leave. 

It will be convenient to consider sixth form work in three 
categories, but it is not suggested that the classes or groups within 
the sixth form need be organized on this basis. Each group, under 
the direction of a tutor, may include students following each type 


of course and some students may need to have timetables made up 
‘A’ and “O? level subjects. The ‘A’ level 
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student will, however, normally aim at three subjects taken at the 
end of two years, but, like all sixth form students, he will pursue 
General Studies and Physical Education, together with a choice 
from non-examination subjects. This choice may extend to Art, 
Music, Workshop Practice, Home Economics, or these subjects 
may be included in the programme of general studies. Two impor- 
tant decisions must be made by the school: what ‘A? level subjects 
to offer and in what combinations. Fifteen to twenty may be con- 
sidered a normal range. It is doubtful if the student gains much by 
the offer of a greater complexity than this, and, with variations of 
choice from year to year, a school may find it uneconomic to offer 
a much greater range. What is important is that the choice from 
the fifteen to twenty shall be extremely flexible and that it shall 
make possible combinations of arts and science subjects. The time- 
table of the ‘A’ level subjects will give an arrangement of three 
groups with the subjects in greatest demand appearing in more 
than one group. In a week of thirty-five periods seven or eight can 
be allotted to each ‘A’ level subject, so allowing time for general 
studies, P.E., and private study. In such a timetable it is possible 
to provide for more than two hundred possible combinations of 
subjects. Certain subjects, such as Economics and British Consti- 
tution, can be provided for the first time at the sixth form stage. 
Normally it is assumed that separate provision will be made for 
first year and second year ‘A’ level students. Third year students 
will usually be expected to fit into the second year framework, with 
more time allotted for private study. If certain subjects in less de- 
mand attract very few students in a particular year it may be 
necessary to combine first and second year teaching or even to 
reduce the number of teaching periods and add to the number of 
private study periods. 

If the present requirements of universities and professional 
bodies are radically changed, clearly this framework must be alter- 
ed. There is a considerable body of thought which would like to 
alter the normal requirement from three ‘A’ 
major subjects and two minor. Without ass 
subject is half a major but rather that it is b 
ent syllabus, one may still suppose that t 
timetable can remain as described above. 
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allowed for an ‘A’ level subject, eight periods can now be allotted 
to a major subject and four to each of two minors. Such a scheme 
would, however, be likely to use rather more time of the teaching 
staff since the average size of the teaching groups would tend to be 
smaller. No doubt this difficulty would be very much in the minds 
of those considering so radical a change. 

The “O? level courses in the sixth forms may be organized on the 
same general principles, offering five or six subjects with a wide 
measure of choice and leaving time for general studies and other 
non-examination work. Planning the O” level work is likely to be 
the most difficult part of the timetable, since some students may be 
working for “O” level for the first time, others may have taken the 
examination and failed. Some demand may come to repeat the 
subject in six months’ time instead of waiting a full year, especially 
in subjects such as English Literature, where the syllabus may be 
the same in six months but different in a year. It would seem 
reasonable to give priority to those students who are devoting a 
full year to the work and to allow students to take the examination 
after six months only where hardship would result. In this case 
they can be expected to do a large part of the work in private 
study. The “O” level students would normally join the other sixth 
formers in general studies and physical education. 

The third section consists of those taking special courses, usually 
with a vocational bias. There will often be a demand for commer- 
cial training and the subjects provided would include shorthand, 
typewriting, business principles,economics, languagestudy. There 
is a case for providing instruction for sixth formers in one or two 
of the languages less commonly taught in schools, Russian, for 
example, or Portuguese. These lessons could be made available to 
<A? or “0? level sixth formers as part of their non- examination 
timetable. Another special demand is likely to include technical 
studies, the type depending to some extent on the nature of the 
main industries of the area. The student who desires at this stage 
a directly vocational course will seek this at a college of further 
education and there may even be cases where the student studies 
partly at school in the sixth form, partly at a technical or com- 
mercial college. n 

More difficult than the planning of the sixth form curriculum 
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is in all large schools the question of the status of the sixth form 
student. The sixth form must be regarded as an intermediate stage 
between the fairly rigid control of study and movement up to the 
end of the fifth year and the individual study and self-discipline of 
the college student. The sixth form, then, is a halfway point both 
in personal study habits and in the assumption of responsibility. 
This change of status can be marked in several ways: by the change 
of description from pupil to student, by freedom of dress as long as 
the dress is appropriate for work, by permission to use the school 
building and facilities more freely. Responsibility can be inter- 
preted in different ways. All would agree on the need for encourag- 
ing self-discipline. Duties, however, are a different matter. While it 
is reasonable that many sixth formers should undertake, atany rate 
for a time, specific duties, it is probably more important that they 
should be encouraged to foster an active cultural and intellectual 
life as far as they are able. It is to be hoped that there will be 
groups actively engaged in the making of music, the practice of 
art, in study of the theatre, the film, literature. Interest in politics 
and religion will need closer supervision, since in these fields 
emotions, even passions, are frequently involved. The important 
consideration, however, is that the sixth form student should be 
left enough time to pursue both athletic and cultural activities, in 
spite of the danger of a dilettante attitude and some frittering of 
energies, 

An ideal balance of freedom and responsibility in the sixth form 
is not easy to achieve. The whole conception of the English sixth 
form is heavy with tradition and resistant to change. In a few 
schools there are defined sixth year, seventh year, and eighth year 
students with a steady gradation of privilege. Some would stress 
the objections of too sudden a transition from the close constraint 
of the fifth form to full sixth form status. With the provision of a 
separate sixth form block and a sixth form common room and 
study rooms this transition may well become more abrupt. 

For the third year sixth form student the granting of greater 
freedom from a fixed timetable and other school requirements 
seems reasonable, It is becoming more common for such students 
to leave school after they have made certain of their acceptance by 
a university or by some other appointing body. Perhaps one of the 
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virtues of the former compulsory national service was the break 
which it usually imposed between the intensive study in the sixth 
form and the intensive study at university. For the third year sixth 
former such a break can be very valuably used, either in some 
form of voluntary service, or in some temporary paid employment, 
or in some study quite distant from the track of future studies at 
the university. For a student who is musically or artistically in- 
clined such a gap can be most profitably filled in those fields, while 
the language student can take the opportunity of a prolonged stay 
abroad. 

Sixth form masters and mistresses should recognize that they 
have a special responsibility for developing a spirit of work and 
enterprise and should meet regularly to discuss developments and 
problems. A particularly valuable feature may well be the institu- 
tion of a regular sixth form assembly, perhaps weekly. Much of the 
material for this and most of the presentation can come from the 
sixth formers themselves. Contacts with sixth formers of neighbour- 
ing schools can be stimulating and so can the use of outside visitors. 
With the increased freedom at this stage come inevitable dangers. 
Where students organize their own activities they will at times 
make mistakes and at times they will abuse freedom by missing a 
lesson or neglecting in some other way the general order of the 
school. On the other hand, the duty of the school to students of 
eighteen and nineteen who can discuss critically yet politely a wide 
range of topics and who interest themselves in large sections of 
current thought is paramount. 
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Planning the staff of the large comprehensive school is the most 
vital of all the operations connected with it. Clearly a blueprint 
for staffing such schools cannot be provided. Each school has its 
particular conditions, of site or locality, of pupils; some schools will 
be functioning in two buildings, others amalgamating staffs of 
existing schools. There are, however, many general considerations 
and particular examples which can be widely applied. If no blue- 
print of general application can be drawn, certainly each school 
must draw its own, with modifications of detail from year to year. 

It is safe to say that in a school of over 1000 pupils with over 
fifty staff the position is never static. Some change is always pend- 
ing. Planning in advance is essential and a Head must not only 
anticipate situations likely to arise but must be prepared to take 
risks in filling vacancies which are likely to occur and by consider- 
ing the redisposition of existing staff if the need arises. Shortages 
of staff, particularly in departments like mathematics, science, 
engineering, remedial teaching, are likely to remain a permanent 
problem and in these departments the greatest foresight is needed. 
Close relations with university appointments boards and depart- 
ments and colleges of education are essential. Help can come from 
other sources also: governors, present and former colleagues. 

In the general plan of the staff there are always two considera- 
tions: one, the needs of the particular department; the other, the 
need of the school, for example, for a junior form master or for a 
senior form mistress. Ideally each department will include men 
and women who represent different aspects of the subject. For 
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example, in the department of English, although most may take 
a share in dramatics, it will be useful to have one who has wide 
experience of dramatic production, while another may have a 
special interest in libraries or in oral work, in C.S.E. work or in 
imaginative writing. By building up the department in this way 
the Head is not attempting to confine a section of the work to one 
person. In fact, he will expect most of the staff to offer a second 
teaching subject. Rather he will be ensuring that each department 
is made up of a group of keen individuals who by active discussion 
will see that each aspect of the subject is given its due. This can be 
a most stimulating process which is denied to the teacher in the 
smaller school. To take quite another subject, Art. Here it is just 
as important that each member of the department, as well as being 
a general teacher of art, has a specialised craft which can be offered 
to those classes which are given a choice. 

Almost every department will be expected to include in its 
members some part-time teachers, especially during times of the 
most acute shortage. With a subject like art or music planning of 
part-time teaching is easier than in a subject like English or mathe- 
matics which usually requires at least a period each day. In spite 
of all the difficulties of adjustment of the timetable, the part-time 
teacher has much to contribute to the school. One who practises 
his special craft in the time at which he is free from teaching can 
give a freshness and reality to the teaching strength of the depart- 
ment. So too there can be part-time teachers who share school 
teaching with college lecturing, or, not least in importance, with 
running a home. It is valuable to the pupils to know that there 
are members of the staff who are successful in other fields of 
activity and who are in touch with many sides of the life of the 
community. 

It may often be difficult to determine which departments should 
have a second-in-command by formal appointment. Such a mem- 
ber will be a holder of a ‘graded post’ in the present terminology. 
The difficulty here is that, if a general policy of deputy heads of 
departments is set up, an extremely hierarchical system may be- 
come firmly clamped on the school. A right of succession may 
come to be assumed and the school may be deprived of a steady 
influx of new ideas. At the other extreme a school may be tempted 
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to advertise many of the ‘graded posts’ when they become vacant 
instead of offering them to the experienced and qualified teachers 
who are already on the staff. This may become an unfair practice 
which will lead to serious disharmony. Where staffs from two or 
more amalgamated schools are concerned, the setting up of too 
formal a system within departments, may not only lead to the 
exerting of rival influences within the department but may put the 
department in a strait jacket for the whole of the next school 
generation. It would seem preferable in such circumstances to 
appoint a head of department freely, from one of the amalgamated 
schools or from outside, and to find responsible positions for other 
skilled and expert staff in the school as a whole, not necessarily 
within one department. When one of these members of staff leaves 
the school or retires, it will not be necessary to continue the post in 
that form. The careers work, if it cannot be given a head of depart- 
ment post, will certainly need a higher graded post. Other graded 
posts will be needed for such responsibilities as visual aids and 
links with schools abroad. In this way, when the headship of a 
department falls vacant, the field of choice remains open. In a 
newly formed comprehensive school the position is easier, but it 
would be wise to follow the same policy, to avoid too close a 
hierarchy and a right of succession and to appoint freely at every 
stage in the light of the school’s character and needs. 

In addition to the majority of the staff who will be attached to 
a department although they will often teach a second subject, the 
school will need some teachers of general subjects, particularly 
some who are skilled in dealing with those pupils whose general 
level of ability is below average, without seeming to require actual 
remedial help. If the large school is able to recruit, in addition to 
its permanent staff, one or two general subjects teachers on a tem- 
porary basis, for example, an overseas teacher who wishes to have 
a year’s experience in England, it will be able the more easily to 
insure itself against some fluctuations of numbers of pupils and 
against some staff absence. At the same time experienced teachers 
from overseas can make a valuable contribution of fresh ideas and 
approaches. It is unfortunate that the authorities have not laid 
formal plans for recruitment on this basis, particularly at a time of 
acute shortage. 
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However much the individual teacher is committed to work in 
a particular department and in cooperation with the depart- 
mental head, he should feel that he has direct access to the Head 
of the school on any matter concerning his professional progress or 
for advice on his future career. Professional advancement is the 
right of every member of the staff and it is to the greatest advan- 
tage of all that it should be actively encouraged. Not every teacher 
will be able or willing to work for a further degree or qualification 
while actively engaged in teaching, but all will seek opportunity 
for attending courses and conferences which will enrich their own 
teaching and, indirectly, the whole profession, Where an extended 
period of leave is required, the Head will hope to get a suitable 
substitute, but will reasonably expect the teacher on leave to re- 
turn to the school, if only for a time. The schoolmaster university 
short-term fellowship is an institution which it is to be hoped will 
extend to many more of the universities. So too the granting of 
sabbatical leave for a period of research or study, while sometimes 
causing the school temporary embarrassment, will certainly justify 
itself if the wider view is taken of the health of the teaching pro- 
fession. a 

While the Head and deputy carry out the overall planning of 
the school, staffing, balance of curriculum, formation of classes, 
teaching practice for students, the third in the hierarchy, senior 
master or mistress, will normally be responsible for the day-to-day 
running of the school, dealing with situations caused by absence of 
staff or with any change of routine, such as a class or group visit, 
outside lecturer or performer, changes caused by special events. 
He will deal with allocation of rooms for teaching and with matters 
affecting the buildings and surrounds and, more generally, with 
the coordination of discipline and with the daily functioning of the 
whole organization. When a link is needed, he will be the link 
between the Head and deputy on the one hand, and the staff on 
the other. 

Next, the heads of the academic departments and the depart- 
ments for remedial and social studies work, the house masters and 
mistresses (or year masters and mistresses) will all hold official head 
of department posts, the actual grades depending on the needs of 
theschool and the allocations made possible by the local education 
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authority. The heads of the academic departments, particularly 
English, mathematics, science, will certainly have exceptional re- 
sponsibilities. English is likely to be the subject extending univers- 
ally over the school and will carry with it responsibility not only 
for the formal teaching, but the stimulation of creative writing, as 
instanced in the school magazine, dramatic work, close coopera- 
tion with the library. Mathematics too will be almost universally 
taught, will include the pure and applied branches of sixth form 
work and will probably have to deal with many special require- 
ments of students who are doing work with a technical or com- 
mercial bias. The case for science as a department of very great 
responsibility is no less strong, particularly since the control of the 
laboratories requires so much time and care. 

For the teaching profession the establishment of the large com- 
prehensive schools has one disadvantage and many advantages. 
First, the disadvantage, that there will be fewer headships. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that with the growth of sixth 
forms of the type and scale here described, a scale which is likely 
steadily to increase in the next decade, what have so far been re- 
garded as small comprehensive schools with a seven-form entry 
may well proliferate in many parts of the country. Other compre- 
hensive schools will no doubt be set up with an age range of 11 
to 16, 16 to 19, 9 to 13 and so on. The large comprehensive 
schools with a twelve-form entry and with an age range of 11 to 
19 will probably remain the exception rather than become the 
norm. 

The positive advantages for the staffs of large comprehensive 
schools are numerous and important. First there is the opportunity 
for steady promotion within the school. There is no evidence to 
show that there is a higher rate of change of staff within the com- 
prehensive schools, as compared, for example, with the selective 
grammar schools. Since, however, on the whole they are consider- 
ably larger, more changes in total occur and this rate of change 
is accentuated according to the level of part-time staff employed. 
In the comprehensive school men and women who are active and 
ambitious will find many opportunities of exercising responsibility 
early in their careers. A good teacher, successful in personal re- 
lationships, even though his academic qualifications are only 
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moderate, may well find that the position of house master suits 
his talents, though this comment is not meant to imply that house 
staff may not in fact be honours graduates. Next there is the ease 
with which the staff with very different kinds of professional train- 
ing feel in the comprehensive school that they are all working 
together. This process is giving a powerful impetus towards pro- 
fessional unity in a way which the professional associations have 
so far been unable to find. Finally, there is the exhilaration of 
working in teams, whether team teaching is attempted or not, of 
working in a department in which there is lively discussion and a 
constant introduction of new ideas. It seems probable that the 
readiness to experiment which at present characterizes the com- 
prehensive school will continue. One reason is that the school with 
the whole range of ability offers the best material for research into 
new teaching methods, but a more powerful factor is that staff who 
teach over such a wide range need to be and are critical of exist- 
ing methods which may suit a particular group, and they more 
readily see the value of experimentation, more than if they worked 
entirely in the framework of preparation for fixed public examina- 
tions, 

An important result of the introduction of comprehensive 
schools has so far been insufficiently appreciated. Fluidity within 
the teaching profession has increased remarkably. Teachers are 
changing from one type of school to another in a manner which 
was quite impossible a generation ago. Experience from two com- 
prehensive schools will illustrate the point. From one small (seven- 
form entry) comprehensive school three members of the staff left 
to become heads, one ofa comprehensive school, one ofa grammar 
school, one of a primary school. From a large comprehensive 
school with a twelve-form entry members of the staff have obtained 
headships at the rate of more than one a year over ten years. Not 
only is the comprehensive school an effective training ground in 
the exercise of responsibility, but the variety of the headships is 
interesting: two became heads of selective grammar schools, two 
of secondary modern schools, the remainder of comprehensive 
schools. Over the same period the school recruited staff from 
schools of every type, selective and non-selective secondary schools, 
primary schools, industry, universities, colleges of education, 
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specialized training establishments. There can be no doubt that 
the close stratification which has characterized the English 


teaching profession for the last hundred years is coming to an 
end, 
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Every school has to consider how far it can associate pupils with 
its day-to-day operations. Traditionally in England this has been 
done by the appointment of prefects from the sixth form or from 
the oldest pupils of the school. In other countries, however, there 
is very little such association, while in the United States it is usual 
for the school to set up an elected student council. 

It has often been claimed for the prefect system that, besides 
giving the staff effective assistance in controlling the school, it is 
training potential leaders for society and even for the nation. 
Unexpectedly perhaps, prefects with the most extensive disciplin- 
ary authority are often to be found in those old-established schools 
in which many other sanctions exist, in particular that of expul- 
sion. It is, however, the concept of leadership which needs to be 
critically examined in the comprehensive school. Although no 
doubt many senior pupils of schools have developed qualities as 
prefects which they themselves have hardly anticipated, the choice 
of future leaders for a democratic society is difficult to justify. 

Systems in schools vary widely. Some schools have set up a 
simple system of prefects selected by the Head or staff from sixth 
form students, others a much more elaborate system of prefects and 
sub-prefects, including fifth formers or even pupils below that 
stage. There is often little time to give training except from the 
example of others who have done the 
include the right to punish younger pup’ 
Many observers from outside the school or the English tra 
the prefect system as an outdated conception of authority, imitated 
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from the time when the influence of the services and of power 
within the empire exerted a strong influence on British society and 
so on the schools. Now, however, such fundamental changes have 
occurred in society that a school would be most unwise to think that 
it can select leaders in advance of the work they will have to do or 
of the organization which they later enter. Selecting leaders at the 
age of sixteen or seventeen may be as fundamental an error as 
selecting academically successful children at the age of ten. In 
industry and in most sections of public life leaders emerge by their 
own skill and qualities. The comprehensive school can contribute 
most to their later success by affording them the opportunity of 
knowing and working with those with whom they will come in 
contact later, while at the same time it can give them various 
responsibilities according to their age and their readiness to 
accept them. It might be wise to avoid the term ‘prefect’ alto- 
gether with its implications of a former authoritarian system. 

The question arises how far it is necessary to associate pupils at 
all with the running of the school. Some argue that it is necessary 
because of the shortages of teaching staff and that the shortage is 
likely to continue indefinitely. So the school should give certain 
pupils powers of control over others to limit the occurrence of 
disorder and of danger to the individual. In some countries super- 
visory staff are employed for this purpose and it is then hardly 
expected of the teaching staff that they should pay much regard 
to the conduct of pupils outside the classroom. Such a system cer- 
tainly leaves the teacher freer to prepare lessons and to concen- 
trate control within the classroom, but it tends to reduce the 
responsibility of the teacher for pastoral care of the pupils. There 
is a danger that classroom teaching will be as impersonal as the 
college lecture and there will be little in the way of the seminar to 
establish a relationship of sympathy and understanding. Whatever 
system is thought ideal, the school clearly has a responsibility 
for the safety and wellbeing of the pupils as long as they are 
in it. 

There would seem to be powerful psychological reasons for 
associating a number of individuals in any group with the success- 
ful organization of the group’s activities. Such experiments as 
have been carried out, mostly in the United States, have indi- 
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cated that an entirely free group no less than an autocratically 
controlled group produces less successful and constructive work 
as compared with a group which is guided and assisted and in 
which self-help is actively encouraged. While such experiments 
have been carried out with small numbers, such as may be found 
in a classroom, it seems reasonable to suppose that with the whole 
membership of the school the same approach should be made. So 
long, therefore, as the basis of selection for this purpose is wide 
there would seem to be a strong argument for associating pupils 
with the running of the school in a variety of ways. Such an asso- 
ciation need not imply that some pupils should be given extensive 
powers to correct and punish others. Suggestion and reprimand 
can be indicated, with recourse to the authority of the staff if that 
is needed. 

Two methods of association can be defined and there is no 
reason why these two, with others, should not exist side by side. 
The first is to give certain pupils a number of defined duties con- 
nected with movement, good order, safety. As long as pupils leave 
school from the fourth year it will be necessary to include fourth 
formers as well as sixth and fifth formers in these teams. If the 
teams are made up on a house basis and each house is allotted a 
specific day, a large number of pupils will be involved. This 
arrangement, besides giving responsibility in a large school to up- 
wards of forty pupils a day, has the advantage of limiting the 
calls made on an individual pupil and of causing pupils tol be 
brought into the scheme who do not show obvious qualities of 
self-confidence and alertness, but who may develop these qualities 
when given the opportunity. Others, when put to the test, may 
disappoint and fail to show the strength of character expected. An 
essential part of such a scheme would be that appointment would 
not be too formal, though a badge of office might be desirable, 
and that some pupils might be dropped from the scheme without 
disgrace and others substituted. The members of the teams would 
not be regarded as non-commissioned officers with the staff as 
officers and the rest of the pupils as ‘the men’. It is these very 
undertones of a military tradition, cadet corps and the like, which 
have led to undesirable features in some schools which have a 


prefect system. 
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In addition to the teams described, the school would have a 
number of minor functionaries, monitors, perhaps, appointed 
within the classes, as mentioned earlier. Others can be given 
limited and specific duties, for example, in the library or in the 
workshops, the control of cycles and motor vehicles, the arrange- 
ments for the practising of musical instruments. Such duties can 
be a useful early training for the younger pupils in the acceptance 
of responsibility. 

The second method of association is the one practised widely in 
the United States and now introduced into some English schools. 
This is the system of an elected student council with well-defined 
powers. Such an elected council can be a powerful body for con- 
structive help in the school, particularly if it is guided towards 
suggestions for improving organization and amenities, Certain 
dangers exist. Experience in America has shown that such coun- 
cils can become very powerfully organized, that forceful dema- 
Sogues can attempt to sway the elections, that the council can 
come to have charge of very considerable funds. Well run elec- 
tions are an important part of the operation. Care must be taken 
to avoid the less desirable features of popular electioneering: ex- 
cessive building up of personal popularity, excessive promises, 
frantic efforts after election to redeem unwise pledges, reluctance 
after election to honour the moral obligations of office. Such 
dangers can be greatly reduced if the teaching staff control the 
poll on the model of a local or parliamentary election. It would 
be accepted in advance that the council could not consider 
individual grievances or endanger in any way the professional 
relationship of the staff with the pupils. The council would elect 
its own officials and through them make representations to the 
Head and staff on general issues. The officials of the council would 
be the representatives of the school on formal occasions and could 
speak to sections of the school from time to time about particular 
projects. An important duty would be to decide on any charitable 
effort or piece of social work and to control friendly relationships 
with other schools. The council would have the right to allocate 
money raised by the school, subject to the approval of the Head 
and the financial administration of the Secretary of the school. 
Another part of the council’s work would be to agree to the 
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formation of societies and to make proposals about their initial 
financing. 

Every active secondary school will tend to proliferate clubs 
and societies and their existence is generally a sign of a healthy 
society. There can be a danger in formalizing them too precisely 
and it is not necessarily a matter of regret if one ceases to exist. 
Interests will change and the school must not attempt to force 
pupils into a traditional pattern of voluntary activity. 

Generally there will be two kinds of club, those promulgated by 
the staff and those coming from the wishes of a group of pupils. 
There is no hard and fast line between the two. It may be useful 
to report the formation of clubs to the school council and the 
council’s approval would be sought for the financing of a new 
activity. When a club is formed by a group of pupils it will bea 
useful insurance of sound management to ask a member of staff to 
sponsor it. 

Financing of clubs has been referred to. Such money will 
usually have to be raised by the school itself. This can be done in 
two ways, either by asking the parents directly for a subscription, 
or by the raising of money from profitable enterprises. The easiest, 
though not necessarily the most satisfactory, method of raising 
money is by selling confectionery. Since in England far more 
sweetstuff is consumed than is good for health, it is doubtful 
whether it is right for the school to encourage this habit. Other 
methods, however, can be sought. The selling of fruit and nuts, 
for example, although presenting the usual problems of litter, may 
be an educational enterprise, in the sense that some pupils may: be 
led to a better appreciation of healthy foods than they receive at 
home. Concerts and entertainments can be organized for the sake 
of money-raising but schools will generally regard these as properly 
self-financing rather than as contributing much to other purposes. 
In general, the clubs should be self-supporting, requiring money 
Mainly in the first instance so as to begin operations. For example, 
an astronomical society can be an asset to the school, but the 
acquisition of the first telescope will probably prove too heavy E 
burden for the initial membership to undertake. A keen competi- 
tive team may need a subsidy for travel to matches or a musical 
group may require a heavy outlay on instruments or need help 
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for visits to concerts and opera. In case of need another source of 
help may well be the Parent Teacher Association, which is dis- 
cussed in the next chapter. 

One special centre of club activity is likely to be the art depart- 
ment. It may reasonably be expected that a club will be organized 
in connection with each particular craft which the school offers. 
So a pupil who ceases to have the opportunity of pursuing a 
favourite craft as part of the formal timetable can continue to 
practise it in the club period, after school or at lunch time. So too 
in the workshops and in some sections of the home economics 
department, for example, in dressmaking, a club activity is likely 
to develop, open in each case to boys and girls alike. In music the 
instrumental classes and choir practices will be indistinguishable 
from club activities and in the series of concerts which the school 
arranges a special place can be found for a recital or festival 
arranged entirely by the students. The school may be able to in- 
clude in its own programme some concerts, recitals, dramatic 
performances given by professionals. Both drama and music 
festivals can take the form of contributions presented by the 
different houses, but a school will have to decide carefully how 
far it wishes to foster a competitive spirit. A series of individual 
competitors in a prepared item for a musical festival would seem 


to contribute little to musical understanding or to the develop- 
ment of the pupil himself. 
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In the matter of association between parent and teacher Britain 
frequently attempts to find a compromise between two extremes, 
the continental, in which the relationship is usually one of pro- 
fessional formality, and the American, where the parent body 
commonly wields power and in some cases exerts a direct influence 
on the operations of the school. On the whole English tradition 
has made the parent a rare visitor to the school, usually by invita- 
tion to formal occasions, but a common practice in secondary 
schools has been the organization of an annual parents” evening, 
at which the parent is invited to meet the form master or mistress 
and the teachers of subjects. In the last decade, however, many 
new parent-teacher associations with a constitution and regular 
meetings have been formed. Some Heads have been wary of them, 
thinking that the association may bring too strong a pressure on 
his organization or interfere with the staff’s professional relation- 
ship with the pupils. 

In the comprehensive school there is likely to be universal sup- 
Port for the annual parents’ evening at which pupils’ progress can 
be assessed and discussed. Such evenings are organized whether 
or not a formal association exists. A series of timed appointments 
can be made or parents can be asked freely to circulate. The staff 
may often remark that the very parents whom they most wish to 
See do not attend, perhaps discouraged by their sons or daughters, 
or lacking the necessary interest. The school may decide to send 
Some special invitations or to arrange such interviews a little later. 
Tf the form master makes his dispositions carefully before the 
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evening, he can do much to ensure that the evening will be worth 
while. 

The formal parent-teacher association can have many positive 
advantages for the pupils and for all concerned. Through its func- 
tions friendly collaboration and closer understanding will develop 
between parents and the staff of the school, and parents will learn 
more about the school and about any difficulties through which 
it passes. They will come to understand the policy of the school 
and the reasons for its various dispositions. The staff will appre- 
ciate better some of the problems which occur at home and will 
come to have a better understanding of the pupils. There will be 
occasions when some school enterprise needs support, although the 
raising of money will never be the main object of the association. 
Finally, the association will find itself part of a regional and 
national group and can exert pressure on authorities to improve 
educational provision. 

The chief points of its constitution will be to declare the objects 
of the Association and to prescribe the officers, the committee and 
the arrangements for the formal meetings. It will be laid down 
that the Head will be the President and provision will be made 
for at least one Vice-President. A useful working arrangement for 
the positions of secretary and treasurer will be to ensure that one 
is a parent with a teacher as assistant, and the other a teacher 
with a parent as assistant. The committee will represent parents 
and teachers, for example, eight parents and four teachers, The 
question of a subscription is always difficult, but it is probably 
wise to make the sum a nominal one and it may be simpler to 
make the subscription a once-for-all payment rather than annual. 
Another problem is to decide whether to ask the Governors to be 
represented on the committee. The detailed work of the Associa- 
tion will be carried out by subcommittees and in some of the social 
events it will be useful to obtain the coo 


peration of senior pupils 
through the School Council. 
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Careers 


Since the large comprehensive school is training pupils eventually 
for every kind of occupation, it is essential that careers informa- 
tion should be systematically arranged and made easily accessible. 
One of the staff without extensive departmental or house duties 
can be appointed careers officer and an assistant of the opposite 
sex can be appointed to help and deputise. If possible, a head a 
department postwill be allotted to the main position and a grade 
Post to the second. It may be convenient for one of the two officers 
to be a member of the commerce department, since te Bing of 
careers information would fall easily into the operations of the 
department and a number of pupils in the department could be 
trained to assist. g 

Quite apart from the literature kept and made available by the 
carcers officer, there should be a careers section open to pupils and 
Staff in the library. Here more general and more leisurely reading 
could take place and there would be room for the more DORE 
tive type of careers book. From time to time the ane iria 
could form the subject of a special display in the library: Thë 
careers officer, on the other hand, would see that he was receiving 
the latest circulars and formal details about qualifications and 
training schemes which the librarian would not be expected to 
provide. 

The careers officer has two main duties, first, to ses that the 
necessary information is up-to-date and readily available. He 
must familiarize himself with the essential nature and background 
of careers by taking courses from time to time and by visiting 
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places of training and employment. His second duty is to arrange 
pupils’ interviews, whether with employment officers of the 
authority or with the training officers of different professions and 
industries. Often, as with the forces, there will be a liaison officer 
for the area in which the school is situated and the school’s 
careers officer will meet him from time to time to arrange intro- 
ductions and interviews. There will be certain occupations which 
attract only the occasional pupil and here advice can sometimes 
be obtained from a small panel of local volunteers. In some cases 
such a panel can be formed from a local rotary club or chamber 
of commerce. Sometimes interested parents will volunteer to help. 

Most schools will find it valuable to hold a careers convention 
every year or every two years. This can take place in an after- 
noon through to an evening and parents and senior pupils will be 
invited. Local employment officers and representatives of all the 
main professions, businesses and industries will provide a centre 
of information and advice and a general programme can be 
drawn up. Many organizations will be willing to lay on talks and 
films at set times or to mount demonstrations. In some areas the 
police, fire service, and service organizations will arrange exhibi- 
tions of great interest, the banking profession will show the latest 
processes of mechanization, local industries will show the latest 
technical devices. An important side will be the scope of oppor- 
tunity in further education and no doubt the technical and com- 
mercial colleges for the area will be glad to send representatives. 
Such a convention can be linked with the parent teacher associa- 
tion and figure in its annual programme. 

The careers officer is not expected to determine how far the 
individual pupil is suited to the particular career proposed. He 
will be able to set out the qualifications required and to see how 
near the pupil is to satisfying the requirements. It will, however, 
be the function of the house staff to assess the suitability of the 
individual pupil and to give the necessary advice, taking into 
account aptitudes and physical condition as well as intellectual 
performance. Another factor to be considered is the local employ- 
ment position and in many instances the careers officer and house 
staff will need to hold discussions, so that consistent guidance is 
offered. The school may wish to embark on a scheme of voca- 
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tional testing, while many schools arrange for general talks on 
careers to be given. In these, as in other matters, the Head must 
decide how far time should be devoted to this purpose as against 
the time needed for the regular programme of teaching. Certain 
visits to places of employment as well as background information 
can be provided, but it is probably best to organize this through 
the teaching of social studies or another subject rather than as a 
disruption of the timetable. It is questionable how far ‘careers’ 
should form a regular part of any teaching plan and how far the 
work should be interrupted for special talks or discussions. The 
personal interviews are a different matter, and, at particular 
stages in the pupil’s school life, absolutely vital. It must always be 
borne in mind that the aptitude, physique, personality, intellec- 
tual achievement of the pupil is only one side of the picture. On 
the other there is the capacity of the profession, business or indus- 
try to absorb pupils while their requirements are gradually 
changing. 
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Non-teaching and Ancillary 
Staff 


If all the various functions of the comprehensive school, as out- 
lined in this book, are to be carried out successfully, they must 
be underwritten by an administrative staff of sufficient size and 
quality. Unfortunately in English education this point has until 
recently been little recognized. In particular, the function of the 
secretary or bursar has been disregarded. His duties are to 
control the administrative side of the school, to be responsible for 
all its finance, to ensure that parents and visitors are suitably 
received and that inquiries, whether by telephone or letter or 
personal visit, are dealt with courteously and efficiently. This 
means that he must have at his disposal a considerable clerical 
staff since, apart from the day-to-day requirements, there are 
many records of pupils, past and present, which must be main- 
tained. The ordering, receipt and issue of supplies is another 
responsibility which tends to become more complex, particularly 
in a school which is dealing with the whole range of pupils. There 
will be need for additional help in term time and this can well be 
met by the engagement of part-time staff, for example, mothers 
with young children attending school, particularly if they have 
had clerical experience before marriage. 

An important aspect of the work of the administrative staff is 
its relationship with parents and the public. It has been tooseldom 
accepted that a school should show a welcoming and helpful face 
to all who visit it. Here much can be learned from American 
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practice, where it is universally expected of the administrative 
staff that they give ready help to all who inquire, as well as creat- 
ing a feeling of dignity and efficiency, as necessary for the standing 
of the school in the community as for a business or industry. 
Satisfactory arrangements of this kind are too often made difficult 
in England by an insufficiency of staff, lack of training and a 
shabbiness of physical provision. A school which is newly designed 
and excellently equipped frequently leaves its visitors to wander 
helplessly through doors and corridors, unable to find anyone to 
give guidance or help. The standard of books and equipment in 
English schools may be said to compare well with most countries, 
but nothing is spent on making the parent feel that the school is 
accessible to him. It is often more important to the parent that 
his anxieties and queries should be dealt with than that his son 
or daughter should receive free milk, cheap meals or even paid 
fares. 

The other important function of the administrative staff is to 
free the teaching staff as far as possible for their professional 
work. For a teacher to type copies of examination papers, for 
example, is an absurd waste of time which would be better spent 
On the preparation of new material for his lessons. A special point 
needs to be made about money. The teaching staff should be 
expected to have as few dealings as possible with money matters. 
The evil practice of keeping sums of money in classrooms or 
cupboards need hardly be mentioned, but as a general principle 
the secretary or bursar will expect his own staff to deal with all 
finance and will see that all transactions are carried out according 
to sound accounting practice. The annual budget for school 
Supplics will no doubt be allocated by the secretary after dis- 
cussion with the Head, and together they will assess the general 
needs of the school and any special requests which come from a 
department. The secretary will review expenditure month by 
month and advise the heads of departments where necessary. 
ries the many other duties of the secretary may be mentioned 

- Fesponsibility for dealing with requests to use the school 
buildings and for ensuring that there is no clash of interest between 
the different users. He will be the school’s link with the local 
education authority and its different departments and will be 
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able to advise the staff on all matters concerning the authority 
and its requirements. He will be generally responsible for the 
punctuality and efficiency of the non-teaching staff and will deal 
with all the administrative matters concerning the engagement 
of the teaching staff. 

The trained librarian holds a position of particular importance 
in the large school. Professional standards of cataloguing, arrange- 
ment and issue of books must be applied. The librarian may be 
helped by a group of monitors who carry out this voluntary duty. 
The library should not be attached to any department of study 
nor will the librarian be responsible to any head of department. 
It may, however, be useful to appoint a member of the teaching 
staff to act as liaison officer with the librarian and to arrange for 
class visits to the library. Another useful part of the organization 
will be a library committee, representing staff and school council, 
to advise the librarian on general policy and special needs but 
not to determine the actual purchase of books. Arrangements will 
be made by the librarian to receive requests from staff and 
responsible pupils. The librarian must be fully acquainted with 
local facilities, so as to obtain on loan specialized books which 
do not warrant purchase for the library. In addition, the librarian 
will be expected to keep in touch with lectures, dramatic per- 
formances, concerts, exhibitions in the district and to give them 
suitable publicity. The librarian’s hours may need to be specially 
designed to ensure his presence in the library at the times when 
most pupils are free from lessons. It is to be hoped that this will 
not prevent the librarian from enjoying frequent informal con- 
tact with the teaching staff. 

Only brief reference can be made to other non-teaching staff. 
Chiefly they will be engaged in supervision of laboratories, of 
workshops, of craft rooms, and there will be others charged with 
the maintenance of the building, preparation and serving of 
meals, with the care of the grounds and playing fields. The large 
school will certainly need an assistant trained in elementary 
first aid who can give the first attention in cases of accident or 
sickness and who will know instantly where to obtain further help 
if that is needed. The laboratory and workshop technicians will 
deal with all specialist stock in those departments, leaving the 
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administrative staff to deal with books and general stationery and 
supplies. It will be economical to have one technician to deal with 
specialized teaching aids, such as projectors, tape recorders, 
language equipment, gramophones and television. 
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Rewards, Deterrents, Adjustments 


In the first years of secondary school life it may be useful to adopt 
some system of merit marks which can be awarded for work of 
outstanding quality. It will be undesirable to emphasize competi- 
tion and cause a scramble for places within a class, and teachers 
will prefer to encourage work of quality for its own sake. The 
award of individual prizes is an issue on which there are opposing 
views. If prizes are awarded, it will be necessary to consider all 
the pupils of a year group and to estimate which have achieved 
most in the light of their innate abilities. No doubt all the staff 
will be asked to put forward recommendations but, whatever the 
machinery of award adopted, it will be found difficult in practice 
to reach a fair and objective decision. The practice of selecting a 
few pupils from each year to receive such awards at a public 
prizegiving is one which deserves very critical examination. 
Every school will be faced with the problem in some aspect of 
pupils who fail to reach a satisfactory standard of work or con- 
duct. A position must be established with parents at the time of 
admission that work of a certain quantity and quality must be 
demanded and that measures such as the deprivation of free time 
will be taken if the necessary minimum is not reached. An appro- 
priate deterrent (‘letting the punishment fit the crime’) is to be 
sought for every form of unsatisfactory conduct. Truancy is 
certainly best dealt with by some specially arranged detention, on 
a free day, if necessary. A formal summary which is made known 
to parents and shown in the school records must be kept. Un- 
punctuality can be dealt with in the same way. Misconduct of 
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other kinds is naturally more difficult to deal with. In the first 
place analysis of its cause is essential. Next, the immediate bring- 
ing home to the offender the nature of the offence and its con- 
sequences for others may in itself be sufficient deterrent. If damage 
has been caused to property, this must be fully recompensed and 
the Head will expect the fullest support from the Governors and 
the Education Authority inseeing that demands for compensation 
are met. In case of personal insult or assault, full and rapid repara- 
tion must be the aim. Temporary suspension may be necessary 
but must be used as a last resort. The actual use of force by one 
Pupil on another may be deemed to require corporal punishment, 
but this is likely to be ineffective unless it is regarded as an unusual 
measure for an exceptional circumstance. 

Every large school, catering for a cross-section of a mixed local 
community, will expect to number among its pupils some who 
show abnormalities of behaviour. If these spring from a series of 
unfortunate chances within the school itself, it may sometimes be 
Possible to arrange a transfer of pupils between one school and 
another, so as to assure a new start without prejudice. The large 
comprehensive school, however, provides in itself exceptionally 
favourable conditions for adjusting pupils to their fellows. For 
instance, within the band of classes described earlier, a pupil may 
be transferred for a time or indefinitely and find a happy adjust- 
ment possible at the second attempt under the guidance of another 
member of the staff. Secondly, the pupil who has an unusual 
interest may find in the very large community one like-minded 
with himself, so that his sense of isolation is actually less in the 
large community than in the small. Finally, according to the 
resources of staff, a few pupils can be taken out of the group, 
Partly for special tuition, partly to help them in their adjustment 
to work and to others. 

A proposal has sometimes been made that a non-teaching 
Psychologist or a non-teaching guidance counsellor should be 
attached to the staff of a large school. There are considerable 
sy in these suggestions. If conditions for a pupil to be re- 
niin OF Psychological investigation are made too easy, the 
Rel er of cases might well increase to keep pace with the 

uities, On the medical side a similar danger exists and the 
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school may, instead of improving health, encourage hypochon- 
driacs. In psychological matters the danger is even greater, since 
it can be tempting for mildly disturbed children to regard them- 
selves as ‘cases’. Guidance is best placed in the hands of house 
masters and mistresses, who are themselves experienced teachers 
with a long record of success in dealing both with groups and 
with individuals. 

The following three case histories will serve to illustrate some of 
the points in this chapter: 
1 Boy, I.Q. estimated as g1 at age of eleven; father very strict 
in control, mother easy-going, lax, confused; boy had many 
changes of school, including spell in private school; entered at 
eleven for nearest comprehensive school (coeducational) ; mother 
missed interviewing day; new appointment made and kept. Con- 
duct problems developed in first year: boy resentful of discipline; 
lacking concentration; frequently defying rules. In second year 
same pattern continued; work rather worse, except in some 
creative crafts. After discussion transfer to more distant compre- 
hensive school (boys); new adjustment made and gradual im- 
provement. 
2 Girl, LO. estimated as 97 at age of eleven. Entered for girls’ 
comprehensive school; took violent dislike to school, refused to 
attend after three days, sobbing and intractable. Referred to 
Child Guidance Clinic which recommended new start in co- 
educational comprehensive school. At first girl refused to enter 
classroom; was given work to do alone; gradually attended 
classes in remedial department. Transferred at end of third year 
to main course (C.S.E.) ; gained high assessments for performance 
and attitude; obtained passes in five subjects in public exam- 
ination; continued in sixth form to take one year commercial 
course. 
3 Boy, I.Q. estimated at verging on E.S.N. at age of eleven; 
refused to attend primary school; pale, timid, lacking self-confi- 
dence; referred to Child Guidance Clinic; introduced carefully 
and gradually into coeducational comprehensive school; arrange- 
ments for E.S.N. testing cancelled. Attendance gradually became 
regular, in spite of setback in second year owing to actions of 
another pupil. In third year attendance interrupted through 
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minor maladies. Placed in C.S.E. course in fourth year; passed in 
one G.C.E. subject in fifth year; entered general sixth form and 
left at end of sixth year with good final record to take up position 
In a commercial firm. 

With the introduction of large comprehensive schools the prob- 
lem of the anti-social pupil whose actions seriously disturb the 
life of the school community is not easy to solve. From the earliest 
days after the pupil’s admission to the school the form master 
and house master will have observed and studied these tendencies, 
attempting to determine their cause and to guide the pupil to- 
wards a more cooperative course. Sometimes a change of class 
can help, if the difficulties seem largely to exist within the con- 
text of the particular form. Parents will be invited to attend a 
formal discussion of the pupil’s behaviour. Occasionally such a 
conference may be more effective if it is arranged at a time in the 
evening when both parents and the pupil can attend, perhaps 
with a representative of the governors present. In practice such 
a conference can become a sort of family council and a much 
greater understanding by the parents of the issues involved can 
result, Sometimes a transfer to another school may be the answer 
to the problem and an occasional exchange of pupils can take 
Place, arranged by the Heads of the two schools, not necessarily 
at the same time. Expulsion of a pupil cannot be seriously con- 
sidered, since the law requires that a pupil must be educated in 
@ school and the duty of ensuring that he attends school is imposed 
firmly on the local education authority. If the parents are unable 
to ensure that the pupil behaves reasonably, appeal must be made 
in the last resort to a court of law so that the boy or girl is declared 
thea + ee the parents’ control and requiring the care of the 
Re for the area. Such a course of action must be ae 
to an lo ery much a last resort. In a number of cases the trans A 
can E. school proves effective, since by this means the pupi 
tracki a to understand that, having followed the wrong 
Make s F first school, he is now being given a second chance to 
incl de . If he has passed the age of compulsory attendance at 
operative may, of course, be required to leave owing to 
can, h conduct orto a waste of time and opportunities. T. ere 
» however, be failures on both sides, and, where the pupil 
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is unsuccessful in his adjustment to the school, the Head must 
consider seriously whether the school and its system have 
failed to provide the interest and guidance which the pupil 
needed. 
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Relationships with Outside Bodies 


Governors 


The function of the Governors is to ensure that the Head is 
running the school satisfactorily and to help him to do so. Be- 
tween the formal meetings the Chairman of the Governors will 
have regular discussions with the Head about the general prin- 
ciples of management of the school. The Head will report at each 
meeting on matters of importance and will answer questions of the 
Governors on these or other matters. The practice in appointing 
Staff will vary. A pattern for a large comprehensive school will 
often be as follows. The Head will be appointed by the Education 
Authority on recommendation from the Governors. The deputy 
head, senior master, heads of departments will be appointed by 
the Governors from a short list drawn up by the Chairman and 
Head, with the proviso that normally the house staff will be 
appointed from within the staff itself. For the remainder of staff 
appointments the Head will nominate to the Governors after 
Consultation with the Chairman. The Governors will concern 
themselves Particularly with the welfare of the pupils; the safety 
of the building and equipment; the cause of any accident; 
quality of meals; the operation of all welfare agencies. The staff 
will have the right of appeal to the Governors against any deci- 
Sion of the Head which would seem to involve their professional 
Status. The Governors may well wish to receive reports from heads 
of departments from time to time, so that they are aware of the 
development and problems of each department of the school. 
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Education authority 


The local education authority will have determined the place of 
theschool in the total provision of secondary education for the area. 
Accordingly it will lay down the principles according to which 
pupils will be admitted, including the size of the entry; the 
establishment of staff, teaching and non-teaching; the building 
and equipment of the school, together with its annual budget. 
Through its officers, including its inspectors, it will satisfy that the 
school is fulfilling the function for which it was designed and it 
will provide advisory and ancillary services. The secretary or 
bursar will see that all the financial and statistical requirements 
of the authority are carried out. 


Inspectors 


Her Majesty’s Inspectors have a particular responsibility for 
approving the service of probationary teachers at the end of their 
first year. In other matters their function is to advise the Head and 
staff on educational matters and to keep the Minister informed of 
the functioning of the schools in the different areas. Local 
authority inspectors may carry out some of these functions, but 
there will usually be some division of responsibility between the 
two. In any case, apart from the matter of probationary service, 
the powers of the inspectors are advisory, not executive. 


Statutory and voluntary bodies 


The large comprehensive school will come into cont 


y a act with man: 
outside bodies. i 


I CHILD CARE SERVICE OR CHILDREN'S OFFICER 

This service is usually the first for the Head to approach where 
the problems appear to centre round the home and family. Fre- 
quently he will find that the service already knows the family and 
that the officer concerned is ready to offer advice. 
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2 THE COURTS 

The Head will need to prepare a report on the conduct and back- 
ground, as far as he knows it, of any pupil who is charged with 
an offence. If there are special circumstances which lead the 
Head to wish to attend the session of the Court, he will find that 
his presence is welcomed by the magistrates and he will probably 
be asked to make a statement. If the young person is placed on 
probation, the Head will wish to keep in regular touch with the 
P robation Officer. It should never be necessary for the school 
itself to initiate a prosecution. 


3 THE ATTENDANCE OFFICER (OR SCHOOL INQUIRY OFFICER) 

It will be convenient to place those pupils whose attendance is in 
any way unsatisfactory on a special list, so that their attendance 
may be surveyed by the officer at least once a week. The form 
master will be asked to exercise the closest supervision over these 
Pupils, to summarize their attendance each week, to append to 
the summary any explanation of absence from school. For a large 
comprehensive school it is to be hoped that one officer will have 
special responsibility for the attendance of its pupils, from what- 
ever area they come, even though he may have to call on a col- 
league to deal with some cases at a distance from the school. The 
officer will be a regular visitor to the school, will be known to 
many of the staff, particularly to the house staff and to the heads 
of the remedial and social studies departments and he will dis- 
Cuss cases of particular difficulty with the Head or Deputy Head. 
Tt goes without saying that a firm and efficient control of atten- 
dance is one of the most vital aspects of school administration. 


h 


a y 


4 MEDICAL OFFICERS < fi 
It is desirable that one doctor should carry out:áll the/school's 
regular inspections, or it may be that one will d alavith the.hoys, 

another with the girls. Apart from the routine ins ctions, usually Y 

taking place twice during the secondary school life ofeach; pupil, 2“ 
© Head will refer any de f jal inspections ThE 
doctor any doubtful case for a specia pec i 
rota “may well agree to talk to groups of pupils, or their parel » 
fo time to time on matters of health and preventive medicine: 
* example, care of teeth, dangers of smoking, precautions against 
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infection. The Head and deputy will wish to discuss problems 
with the doctor, particularly if there is psychological disturbance 
with the possibility of referral to a Child Guidance Clinic. 


5 CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 

From time to time the Head will wish to have a pupil considered 
by a Child Guidance expert and it will be necessary to initiate 
this move either through the school doctor or through the family 
doctor. It should not normally be necessary at the secondary stage 
to ask for a pupil to be assessed as educationally subnormal. There 
will, however, be instances of abnormal conduct which will re- 
quire skilled psychological investigation and sometimes psychi- 
atric treatment. The danger, however, which was mentioned 
earlier must be borne in mind, that it may be very unwise to 
encourage an unusual or eccentric young person to regard him- 


self as psychologically disturbed and as a case fo: 


r analysis and 
special study. 
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Problems of Communication 


If the school is to operate as an organism rather than as a machine, 
there must be easy communication between staff and pupils and 
between the members of the staff themselves. Initially there must 
be a firm structure of dates for the school year which will be 
widely disseminated in the form of a fixture list for issue each term 
to staff and pupils. This can contain not only the dates of terms 
and holidays, but all fixed functions, chief matches, lists of clubs 
and societies. Each week it will be useful to issue to all members of 
the staff, teaching and non-teaching, a bulletin which will con- 
tain three sections. The first will form a calendar with an indica- 
tion of visits or changes of routine for each day of the week. The 
Second section will consist of short notices, some expansions of 
items in the first section, other matters of general interest, such as 
Courses for teachers, news of staff or pupils, statements of policy as 
agreed in recent meetings. The third section will summarize new 
admissions, pupils leaving, transfers, additions and alterations to 
form lists. Staff will be asked to present items for the bulletin 
during the previous week. In this way all the staff will be able to 

now what is going on in every section of the school and they will 
be expected to pass on to the pupils any necessary information. 
The filed copies of the bulletin will be most useful for reference, for 
example, those which contain details of dispositions for formal 
Occasions, 

Communication with parents is a more complex matter. The 
School will probably publish its own magazine once or twice a 
year. The Parent-Teacher Association will publish its own news- 
letter from time to time and a section of this can deal with 
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developments within the school. On the other hand parents will 
not wish to receive a succession of circular letters, especially when 
these contain exhortation and advice. The local press is usually 
glad to publish news about the school which will be widely read, 
though it is true that such news will not always be set out in the 
manner the school would like. Contact with the local reporter is 
the best means of ensuring that the school’s activities are suitably 
published. 

In addition to and more important than all these formal 
channels of communication will be the opportunity that the Head 
and his senior colleagues give for informal conversation on issues 
concerning pupils and the life of the school. While some provision 
must certainly be made for the assistant staff to work and to relax 
undisturbed, the general staff common room should typify the 
open society of the comprehensive school. Here the Head and 
senior staff will appear at some time on most school days and 
there will be opportunity for the most junior member of the staff 
to talk informally about matters which it would be difficult to 
discuss in the Head’s study or office. From the fact that the school 
is predominantly local, the Head and senior colleagues will un- 
doubtedly be meeting parents on committees and at local func- 
tions and from the informal conversations which follow a closer 
understanding is likely to come. 

It is remarkable that each of the comprehensive schools, even 
where there are several of similar size in the same area, develops 
a character of its own. One feature, however, is likely to pre- 
dominate: the school society will be an open one, with friendships 
formed across the barriers of intelligence, social background, 
parental occupation, racial origin. This process begins in the staff 
common room itself, where teachers and other professional 
workers are meeting on level terms, although their intellectual 
training will have been widely different. So the school itself is 
likely to be a tolerant society and this principle will be fostered by 
all those who direct its policy. Such a school will readily absorb 
the young person from abroad, whose capacities have not been 
analysed according to English standards, or the young person of 
unusual character or interests who will after a time find a happy 
place in the open, tolerant and diversified society. 
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In schools which possess several separated staff rooms the prob- 
lems of communication are more intractable. The danger of the 
emergence of small groups, separate from the main body, is much 
greater. In a school operating in two separated buildings the 
problems are greater still. Even though staff cannot move from 
one building to another except in the middle of the day, the time- 
table should be such as to ensure that many of the staff divide 
their time between the two buildings. A private telephone be- 
tween the two buildings is essential, and some kind of transport, 
such as a small bus, which could carry a group of pupils or 
equipment, is also necessary. In such schools it is desirable, even 
more than in the school with a single compact building, that the 
Social life of the staff should be encouraged. In at least one place 
arrangements should be made for the sale of light refreshments 
after lunch and at the end of the afternoon so that meetings and 
discussions can take place at ease. The staff should feel able to 
organize social events in the school for themselves and friends 
with the minimum of restrictions of time and nature of enter- 
tainment. 

If the school has separate buildings, provision is likely to be 
more suitable for some work in one of the two buildings and, asa 
Consequence, some classes or groups of pupils will spend half a 
day or more in the building which does not afford their form base. 
Although the complexity is somewhat increased, such movement 
will help to knit together the two halves of the school. In these cir- 
cumstances the Head will have a deputy in each building and the 
Junior classes will be housed in one, the senior in the other. It is, of 
Course, important to ensure that classes are not divided between 
the two buildings on the basis of estimated ability. 

Many who discuss the comprehensive school see it not so much 
as a society in its own right but as an instrument of social reform 
we will reduce the stratifications of British society and lead to 
ner completely democratic community. Defenders of selec- 
Elo En have countered this argument by saying that grammar 
toud ave traditionally accepted pupils of every kind of back- 
E and that, if they have the necessary intellectual ability 
fates iving power, they do indeed proceed to university or come 

upy upper positions in public life. This book, since 1t con- 
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cerns itself with organization, does not enter into such a debate. 
The community of young people in the comprehensive school, 
whether one is regarding the pupils or the staff, is in fact a very 
open and tolerant society and this is its own justification. How far 
schools ought to influence by conscious effort the development of 
the social structure of the country is very much open to debate. 
What can hardly be denied is that any educational system is con- 
cerned with producing young people with open yet critical 
minds, of good will towards their fellows of every kind of back- 
ground, with a readiness to cooperate in a spirit of friendship or, 
at least, of understanding. If these ideals are to any extent 
attained, the impact on the community can only be good. It is 
the purpose of educational thinking to work towards the forma- 
tion of a society which represents such ideals. 
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